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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Atlantic Coast Line 
Quickest line to Florida, Aiken Auguste. Macon, 
Middle Georgia. Route of the *‘ New York-Florida 
Special.” Rates and printed matter of H. P. Clark, 
G.E.A., 229 Broadway, N. Y. 


Your Summer Cards 
and Circulars 


If you want them neatly printed at reasonable 
rates, write to Mr. JOHN T. MILLER, 84 E. 
oth St., New York City. Refers to The Outlook. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly 


' Appletons’. 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
DR. CHENEY’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE (8th season). Personally conducted by 
9. D. Cheney. M.D., and wife. Limited to 25 per- 
sons; 75 days’ tour, visiting eight countries. Leave New 
York June 26. O. D. Curnery, M.D., Haverhill, Mass. 


COLUMBIAN LINE 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
NEW YORK (via Isthmus of Panama) 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
Steamers leave New York every ten days. An experi- 
enced surgeon and stewardess carried. Cabin passage to 
San Francisco, $120, including meals and berth for voy- 
age of four weeks. Tourists to San Francisco enjoy a 
tropical climate and on the way pass the West Indian 
Islands and call at ports of six Central American Reptib- 
lics and Mexico. For full parnewars apply, to the General 
RD_ PARRY, y 

















Agents, STAMFO RON & CO., 
Pier 43, N. R., Christopher St., N. 





GOING ABROAD? 
NINE 


parties To E U RO PE 


All Traveling Expenses Included 
Will leave New York during the season by jeading 
Steamship Lines. First departure April 24 bysSS. 
** Majestic ” for tour of 100 days. Illustrated 
grammes Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


FLORIDA: CENTRA Pennsuuar 
SHORTEST” QUICKEST eee: FLORIDA, 


HUNTING“ FISHING GROUNDS 
HEAITH RESORTS, TOURIST ROUTES, 


SEMI-TROPICAL FRUIT FARMS AND GROVES, PHOSPHATE MINES AND STOCK FARMS, 


Gend Jo" Map and Pamphlets to AQ Mac Donel. Sha 


‘VACKSONVILLE. FLAy 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of s6 days; June 29, 
tour of 64 days ; June 29, tour of 87days. Comprehensive 
and delightful routes. 

For descriptive book and references address 











MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 


70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


BEST Berths by All Lines. 

ESCORTED Parties—INDEPENDENT Tickets 
to ALL Parts of the WORLD. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Write for 
France, Holland, Belgium, WHICHEVER 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy,|programme you wish. 
Nile, Turkey, Greece, FREE 
Holy Land. on application. 

ILLUSTRATED Programmes of 38 different 
ESCORTED Parties for SELECTION. 

Send toc. for GAZE’S Tourist GAZETTE. 


H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1844) 


No. 113 Broadway, New York 
EARLY Application BENEFITS you. 








Co-operative Educational Travel 


Organized by REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, Editor ‘‘ Review of the Churches,’’ London, Eng. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Switzerland 


Tours Prolonged at Option 


During 1894 over four thousand English people traveled from London to various parts of the 
Continent under the arrangements which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual Conference 
for the Reunion of the Churches which he established at Grindelwald in 1892 has been attended 
by the Bishop of Worcester, Bishop Vincent, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. Charles Berry, Pére 
Hyacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those who have lectured in. 
Rome have been the Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Haweis, Professor 
Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, and other eminent men. : 

Full particulars of these Tours on application to, 
THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York 





THE EVANGELISTS FOREIGN TOURS 


1. A Presbyterian Pilgrimage. 


2. Church Music Tour. 


Carefully studied to combine the usual pleasures of foreign travel with the advantages of 


special facilities and social courtesies. 


Full particulars of these unique and charming journeys sent on application to 
Tours Dept. THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Square, N. Y. City 





Tours and Travel 


Jamaica 





| had et a pt M. A. Crosley, of 786 Putnam Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., will personally conduct her eighth 
select party through Europe this coming summer, sailing 
from New York July 6, Everything strictly first-class. 
For Itineraries and particulars address as above. 


HO TO CALIFORNIA! 


Small, private party in special hotel car will visit, Cali- 
fornia, starting April11. Every convenience at minimum 
Room for a few more colt, Send postal for 


of cost. 
circular to HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 


TO EUROPE “’ 


Fifty days, $300; thirty days, $200. Includes coaching trip 
(eight days) in England; Rhine, Switzerland. Address 
HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N.J. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe. Seventh season. Small party sails from 
New York May 1._ Tours cost $225 to $575. Address 
Mr. E. C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


EXCURSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO ana 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H.C. Townsenp, G.P.& T.A., Ww. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 391 Broadway, N.Y. 


ON EUROPE tae ORIENT 

















Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
Tours for’9s. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated “* Itinerary.”’ H.S. Paine, A.M., 
M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 
EU ROPE IDEAL SUMMER TOUR. 
250 miles choice coaching included. 


EncuisH Lake District, Shakespere Country, &c. 
Address Rev. H. A. TODD, A.M., Corona (L. I.), N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


1882 














EUROPEAN WINTER RFSORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, &c. 
HOTEL TIROL Large, airy sunny rooms, 

(Open all the year.) poo: = Boog ; einen ‘come 
iences. Best references. Reduced ratesin winter. Illus- 
trated pamphlets ori application. Cart LANDsEE, Prop’r. 





Mandeville, Jamaica, W. I. 


WAVERLY FAMILY HOTEL 
Open all the year round; 2,300 feet above. sea-level ; 
finest climate in the Island; no malaria; beautiful drives; 
lovely scenery; 4 miles from railway station; liver 
stable attached. Alzendty largely patronized by ¥nglis 
and American tourists. Information at The Outlook. 
M. E. MUIRHEAD. 





England 





AMBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 
\y boarders by day or week. Her house is convenientl 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


L0$ ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent o: 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO 











HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 








guests. Occupies an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 
Colorado 





COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E BARNETT. Propetetor. 





District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE Pitteenth St. bet. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Family hotel ; central loca- 
tion ; convenient to cars and places of interest; no liquors. 
T. M. HALL. 


THE ELSMERE 


WASHINGTON 


A select family hotel of high order. 
L. C. RINES, Prop. J. F. BOHEN, Mgr. 











Florida 


The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 2s. 
Special Rates in December and January 
Palmetto ee and a Broad Tropica 
on. 





Illustrated booklet ‘from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
wT Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida 
An ideal country for a winter cottage. 
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. Florida 


ontoRiDA SAN JUAN HOTEL 





New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N.H. 
Open July to October. F.A 


. ABBOTT, Prop. 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
HOTEL SAN MARCO 


Accommodations for 500 


Located in the healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. A hotel of the first class in every detail 
at moderate prices. Send for circulars. 

BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 











Georgia 
HOTEL Arian vest 
GEORGIA 


' Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 





Maryland 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Puyay,Place 


; Baltimore 

A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun parlor on top of house, overlooking the City of 
Baltimore and peapeal e Bay. Healthiest mode of 
heating in the world. ttolanee Springs Water served 
without extr- c rge. For illustrated book address The 
Outlook o° . WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





Massachusetts 





FOR 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM | \andtveatment. 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 


able conditions. 
8 miles from Boston. 


Send for circulars. 





New Jersey 


; , Ocean End 
THE ARGYLE Connecticut , 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
Open all the year. THOS. H. & A. G. BEDLOE. 


THE CHALFONTE 


Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


Sea-water baths in the house. Also illustrated book- 
let free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 











THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered water; sun parlors; billiard and 
music rooms. CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. Write for circulars. 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL. 








1 New York, 
TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD le2v¢ New York. 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M} 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 








FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILRUAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along historic Toms River. " 
ne teellent life-extending location; homes, health in 

e pines. . 

Lots at very low prices; full warranty deed; high 
grade ; profitable investments. 

Titles insu-ed free of charge to buyers. 

Maps, circulars, etc. dress 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 








. 








LIBERT Y~~~~ 


OAP 


Is an extinct Hot Spring or Geyser Cone at MAM- 
MOTH HOT SPRINGS, Yellowstone Park. 
50 feet high and 20 feet In diameter at its base. 
an object of great interest to TOURISTS. 

Send six cents in stamps for 


It is over 
It is 


“SKETCHES OF 


WONDERLAND” that tells about the Park. © 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


4 








New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 





LAUREL ii: PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration.in this country. IULIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 

















proof. 
pamphlet address 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popules resort for hagith, change. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. | wb waters and winter sports. 
sage, Electricity, all baths and all health ap liances. 
New sh and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 








North Carolina 


Idlewhile, Asheville, N.Car.—A pretty cottage, beauti- 
fully situated on high ground, with large grove on place, 
Street-cars close by, Bright, airy rooms and first-class 
table. References given and required. A., P.O, Box 47. 


“INGLESIDE,” Asheville, N.C. 


House new and first-class; thoroughly heated; cen- 
trally located. Write for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 
Fxcellent facilities for travelers to break their journey 
w either direction. direct line of Southern Railway 
FARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 














An Ideal Winter and Spring Resort 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


hours from New York. Through Pullman daily 
over Penn. R.R. Natural thermal waters; fine bathing 
stablishment. Amusements. Elevation, _ 1,800 . feét. 
r. Schuman Leclercq, of Carlsbad, Austria, resident 


hysician. 
THE MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 
Unexcelled in the South. Circulars. 


DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers 








GRAND VIEW 
SANITARIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


The air the year round is dry and bracing. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


WALTER’S 
SANITARIUM 


hig 








= + 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 
A magnificent Winter Resort in Southern 


Penna. Specialties: Neurasthenia and Insomnia— 
promptly cured without drugs. Circulars free. 





South Carolina 





“New Charleston Hotel” *s'°™ 


CART _& DAVIDS. REMopELED AND REFURNISHED as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest grade _with the 
entire area devoted to lavishly appointe public Rooms 
and Rotunda, Cuisine under the directions of a French 

ef. Families hibernating in Florida would do well 
to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 





Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 





Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
AMHERST, MASS. ti. amiiy 


summer months, attractive. convenient, fully furnishe 
house. Address I.ock Box 62, Amherst, Mass. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 
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SATIN-EDGED CHALLIES 


We gesire every one to see our very large stock of fine all-wool Challies. A wide range of new patterns, in 
Floral, Crepe, and Cheviot effects. Quantities of petite designs, expressly for Children. Broad satin stripe Challies. 
Satin-edged Challies—this their first year. Our first quality, all-wool Challies, 35 cents per yard; same grade 
sold last year at 60 cents per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


: BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 








MUvvevvvvvvevvvevveeveevevevvevveveveeevvevrevevvvveveevrveneevnnvrerrvn rrr? 
Trade marks of the 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


for nearly half a century 
the leading manufacturer of 


Silver Plate 
That Wears. 


134/ROGERS BRos@ 


On Spoons, Knives, Forks, etc. Note the ** 1847 i 


VU UU U Uwe 


A Fair Skin 
A Physician’s Letter: Lesanon, N. H. 

I am more than glad to thus voluntarily give testimony 
regarding the worth of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream, 
from the fact that I have recently come in contact witha 
worthless imitation. Permit me, as n> gpm to heartily 
indorse and recommend your invaluable compound. 

C. A. KNIGHT, M.D. 


Hinds’ 
Honey and Almond 
Cream 


A preparation for every member of the family. 
Ladies use it to soften, preserve, and ‘ee 

a: improve the Skin and complexion. 

‘ Every one uses it for chapped Hands 

‘We Ladies off Use it, » and Lips. The men use it after shav- 

and Recommend itEverywhere.” ing Best for all Skin Affections. 


Price 50 Cts. A Sample Bottle Free 


At Druggists Everywhere. Sent with book describing its many uses and 
postpaid for 60 cents. giving valuable testimonials, sent Free 
to any address by mentioning The 

A Trial Bottle for 30 Cents, postpaid. | Out}ook.—Only ONE.—No duplicates. 


A. S. HINDS, Portland, Me. 




















and 
this one 


on 
other articles. 


Ahab AAAAAAAAAAAAAR 





For sale by dealers everywhere. 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable information 
mailed free if you mention this paper. 


CAUTION , Never buy silverware without 
- looking for the trade mark. 
Our stamp is a guarantee of highest quality. 
QUAAAAMAAAA AAAS AAAAMAMAA Ob AAMAMAAAAMAAAAMASAAAAAAOAAOAAAMAAALAAAAAAAALAL 


Ahhh hhhhhhpapr 

















The Best Dressmakers 


are using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 
i 


Real Lace : . oe. 
should be cleaned with real soap. + The Redfern 
For all such purposes use ¥y o tenad of . 


ar the famous ro 
7s me bd 
& TA 6° Samples and Booklet 


@ on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,” for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 


‘* S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


CHURCH ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
resent remarkable value. 
rices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
= able for a small church, up- 
ward. For $975 an instru- 

4 ment of great power, contain- 
ing 6U9 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, pneumatic step- 











Copco is a new departure in the art of soap-making and sells for 
five cents per cake. Find it at your dealers. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, * $T. LOUIS. 


iigigiy ss) 
ih 














action, and made of standard measurements 

The Pot Called the stented by the Calle e of Orgenists, London, 

tng. Indorse eading organists everywhere. 

Kettle Black ‘u guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci- 

Because the Housewife fications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
Didn’t Use cation. Time pgyments may bbe arranged 


, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


LYON & HEA 
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HE new bonds which the Administration sold 
to the Rothschild-Morgan syndicate at 104% 
were last week offered to a wider circle of 
investors. They were not, however, put on 
the open market to be sold to the highest 

bidders, or we might now state with definiteness just 
what price the Government would have received had it 
sold the bonds in the open market instead of at private 
sale. The syndicate set a nominal price of 11234, at 
which it invited proposals, but it reserved to itself the 
right to reduce or reject all bids. Whether it actually 
disposed of many of the bonds at that price, or whether it 
kept nearly all of them in the hands of its own agents to be 
sold later on the open market, cannot be determined. This 
much only is certain, that 11934 has already been offered 
for the bonds. This is just what the bonds would have 
brought at the terms of the loan last January, and a little 
less than they would have brought on the terms of the loan 
in November last. The bargain made by the Gov- 
ernment with the syndicate is defended on three grounds : 
(1) that the Government required that the bonds should 
be paid for in gold—but the same thing was required 
in the last two issues; (2) that it was required by 
the Government that part of this gold should be imported 
from Europe—but the cost of importing gold is less 
than one-half of one per cent.; (3) it is further claimed 
that the present price the bonds are bringing is due to 
President Cleveland’s having restored the credit of the 
country by issuing them—but the financial papers show 
that the week before the bond issue was announced 
our bonds were bringing precisely the same figure in 
both home and foreign markets as last week when our 
credit had been “restored.” Wholly unjustifiable, on the 
other hand, is the charge of corruption brought against the 
Administration for making the contract. President Cleve- 
land was doubtless persuaded by the bankers he consulted 
that they were offering a fair price. His career has fairly 
demonstrated that he is incorruptible either by money or 
votes. Further details of the bond sale and its effect on 
the money market will be found elsewhere in our financial 
article. 





aK Pall ot) 
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On Tuesday of last week the Senate voted to consider 
the unlimited silver coinage bill by the astonishing major- 
ity of 36 to 27. This bill, it will be recalled, provided for 
the “unlimited” coinage of silver, but not for its “free” 
coinage. The Government was to charge for coinage the 
difference between the bullion value of a silver dollar and 
its coin value. Any one could bring his silver to the mint 
for coinage, but he must deposit a gold dollar’s worth of 
bullion in order to receive a silver dollar in return. This 
provision was intended to meet the fear that silver dollars 


would be worth less than gold dollars if their “free” coin- 
age should be permitted. But it did not have the effect of 
winning over any of the anti-silver men to its support. 
Indeed, Senator Platt, of Connecticut, declared that: of all 
the foolish, illogical, and impracticable methods: proposed 
for the-use of silver, none had ever equaled that proposed 
in this bill. The bill had not been long before the Senate 
before it was plain that its opponents would adopt the 
tactics of the silver men two years ago and would talk 
against time to defeat it. As the present session ends 
this week, it was obvious that they could kill without :diffi- 
culty all the time that was left and prevent the passage of 
the Appropriation Bills. The silver men did not care to 
take the responsibility for the failure of these bills, espe- 
cially as they could not but see the force of the point 
made by Senator Gray when he inquired why it was that after 
Congress had spent the long, weary weeks of the summer of 
1893 in the attempt, which was finally successful, to repeal 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, the same Con- 
gress should be asked to restore that same clause in an in- 
tensified form. Senator Wolcott, in withdrawing the bill, 
stated that its only purpose had been to show the country 
where the Senate stood, and that this purpose had been 
fulfilled by the vote to take up the bill for consideration. 
This vote, however, does not show that free coinage is as 
strong in the present Senate as the figures on their face 
would seem to indicate. Several Democratic Senators 
who were elected as free-coinage men, and then voted to 
suspend all coinage of silver when there was pressure from 
the banking centers, last ‘week returned to their free-coin- 
age attitude when their return signified no more than their 
utterances upon the stump. 


& 


The passage of the Naval Appropriation Bill in the 
House is the most conspicuous concession gained for years 
by the Department from Congress. Almost every récom- 
mendation made by the Navy is contained in the new 
measure. This victory has not been obtained, however, 
without serious opposition. There has been abundant 
ground for such opposition, since the bill carries a total 
of over $31,000,000, as against $25,000,000 a year ago 
and $22,000,000 two years ago. Even Mr. Herbert’s esti- 
mates are exceeded by nearly $1,000,000. It is one of 
the ironies of the times that, directly succeeding a panic 
year involving an unprecedented shrinkage in values, the 
House.should refuse to consider a saving of $16,000,000 
on bonds, the Senate should vote for the construction of 
a cable to the Sandwich Islands and should guarantee 
$70,000,000 to the Nicaragua Canal, and, finally, the House 
should pass a Naval Appropriation Bill with such an 
extravagant total. The main provision of this bill is for 
the construction of three battle-ships which are to cost ’ 
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$4,000,000 apiece. _ This indicates that the lessons of the 
battles of the Yalu and in the Wei-Hai-Wei harbor 
have proved valueless to our legislators; nor have they 
remembered how the Blanco Encalada was destroyed in 
the Chilian war and the Aquidaban in the Brazilian revo- 
lution. Although it is still believed that battle-ships com- 
bine the maximum of offense and defense, the instances 
quoted have shown that a single torpedo, costing an 
insignificant sum in proportion, will sink a $4,000,000 
armorclad. The real destructive work of recent naval 
engagements has been done by fast unarmored cruisers 
and by torpedo-boats. The latter are particularly neces- 
sary to a power expecting to act for the most part on the 
defensive, as in our case. There has thus not been much 
opposition to Mr. Herbert’s recommendation to build 
twelve torpedo-boats, the fastest and most powerful ever 
constructed. The third important provision of the bill is 
for two thousand additional men to the present enlisted 
force. This seems wise in view of the increase in the 
number of vessels. The Ordnance Bureau secures nearly 
everything asked for by Commodore Sampson. Here again 
our navy may take a lesson from recentevents. By reason 
of their rapid-fire guns the Japanese’ have been able to throw 
much more metal in the same time than could their oppo- 
nents. The rapid-firer is more.than three times as effect- 
ive as the breech-loader, because the former is fired not 
only three times as often in a given period, but with 
twenty per cent. higher velocity. 


@ 


The campaign of the leaders of the Municipal League in 
Philadelphia to elect ex-Governor Pattison upon a plat- 
form of non-partisan municipal administration ended in 
defeat. Early in the campaign defeat began to be expected, 
inasmuch as a great many Republicans who have been 
classed as Independent declared themselves satisfied that 
Mr. Quay’s candidate for Mayor had been rejected by the 
Republican Convention, and expressed their doubt whether 
Mr. Warwick was any more the candidate of the Republican 
bosses than Mr. Pattison was the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic bosses. Before the end of the campaign, defeat 
became still more probable when it was found that the 
Republican managers had bought up three times as many 
‘“poll-tax receipts” as the Democratic managers. The 
possession of a “ poll-tax receipt,” it may be explained, is 
in Pennsylvania a necessary qualification for voting. The 
Constitution made it so with the object of disfranchising 
those who were so impecunious or so wanting in public 
spirit as to fail to pay the tax. The requirement has 
worked, however, in a way precisely opposite to that 
intended. The managers of the two parties buy up the 
receipts of those voters who are most impecunious or most 
lacking in public spirit, and then vote like hirelings those 
whose receipts they have purchased. In the recent cam- 
paign the Republicans bought up 28,500 of these receipts, 
while the Democrats had money enough to buy up only 
8,500. Yet, despite these indications of defeat for ex-Gov- 
ernor Pattison, the magnitude of his defeat was not expected 
when the polls closed. When the vote was footed up, it was 
found that he had received but 70,000 votes against 130,000 
for his opponent. The argument upon which Independent 
Republicans supported the Republican candidate had in it 
a measure of truth. Ex-Governor Pattison was supported 
by the Democratic machine quite as loyally as Mr. War- 
wick was supported by the Republican machine, and 
there is no doubt that the Democratic machine is as cor- 
ruptible as the Republican machine. Nevertheless, the 
argument is the same as that upon which an indefinite 
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number of respectable Democrats in this city have for 
years supported the Tammany candidate. The Tammany 
machine has not seemed to them worse than the anti- 
Tammany machine, and for that reason they have refused 
to join in ousting Tammany. Every machine will be as 
bad as the public allows it to be. Only by the readi- 
ness of voters to oust either machine as quickly and as 
often as it is false to its duties, can corruption be made 
unprofitable. 
® 


Mr. W. B. Shaw’s review, in the “ Harvard Journal of 
Economics,” of the “ Social and Economic Legislation ” of 
the year lately ended, calls attention, as usual, to several 
important State laws hitherto inadequately reported. Chief 
among these for the year 1894 was the law passed in 
Ohio placing a five per cent. tax upon collateral inherit- 
ances of real property as well as personal, and placing a 
progressive tax upon all direct inheritances over and above 
$20,000. The five per cent. collateral inheritance tax 
applies only to the inheritances received by those more 
distantly related to the decedent than niece or nephew. 
In such cases it is supposed that the recipient of the tax had 
no natural right to be supported by his deceased relative, 
and that his receipt of a bequest increased in a marked 
degree his ability to pay taxes. The rate of the direct 
inheritance tax is fixed as follows: When the value of the 
entire estate is less than $20,000, there is no tax; when 
the value is between $20,000 and $50,000, the tax is one 
per cent. From this point the rate increases gradually until 
estates above $1,000,000 are taxed five per cent. This 
law, while not imposing so heavy a tax upon very large 
estates as that proposed last year by Lord Rosebery’s 
Ministry and adopted by Parliament, is, nevertheless, bet- 
ter than the English law in exempting the small inheritances 
which the English law taxes. Twenty thousand dollars is 
indeed an unprecedentedly high limit of exemption, but this 
limit is in accord with the universal feeling that inherit- 
ances not more than sufficient to maintain the widow in 
comfort and educate the children ought not to be the sub- 
ject of special burden. We think that the Ohio law might 
more closely have followed the English model by taxing 
still more heavily the excessively great inheritances, for 
these, by common consent, do not even promote the com- 
fort, culture, or character of their recipients, while they are 
altogether counter to the democratic ideal that wealth 


- Should be dependent upon worth. 


& 


In October, 1893, the wages of the employees of the 
Southern Railway Company were reduced. Afterwards a 
second reduction took place. The men have now asked 
for a restoration of wages to the rates prevailing prior to 
the first reduction. Instead of treating this request after 
the manner of some companies, a manner which justifies 
again and again the belief that “corporations have no . 
souls,” the President of the Southern Railway, Mr. Samuel 
Spencer, has issued a courteously worded and compre- 
hensive statement of the finances of his organization to all 
of its engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen. It is 
not too much to say that this document in itself, and in the 
frank way in which it is issued, marks an interesting progress 
in the ethical as inthe economic world. The employees of 
the Southern Railway are taken into the confidence of the 
employers, and it is to be hoped that the former will recognize 
the force of the reasoning in the statement and the reason- 
ableness of a reduction in wages which affects men high in 
rank as well as their inferiors. The decline in net earn- 


ings has been a steady one, and heaviest of all last year, 
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despite the fact that the wage-reduction obtained for three- 
quarters of that year. The rehabilitation of the properties 
composing the Southern Railway has shown the losses to be 
permanent, and the security-holders have borne the burden, 

“The mortgaged indebtedness upon the properties, representing 
cash borrowed and invested, has been reduced by over $40,000,000, or 
nearly thirty per cent., the lenders suffering the shrinkage; and in addi- 
tion thereto those interested in the reorganization have contributed 
some $12,000,000 in new money, on which they are not to-day receiv- 
ing one cent of income, nor do they expect any until a marked 
improvement in business shall take place. The reorganization has 
resulted in solvency only, not wealth, to the new company. Its pros- 
perity has still to be worked out, and it is as much to the interest of 
- the employees as of the owners that it should be worked out success- 
fully. That this will be done seems reasonably assured, but prudencé 


and economy are necessary factors in the accomplishment of such a 
result.” 


The great falling off in the prices of cotton, iron, and other 
commodities, together with the disadvantage in the matter 
of density of traffic under which the railways of the South 
labor, has resulted in necessarily large rate-reductions 
in order to keep factories, furnaces, and transportation 
going. ‘These facts are fully set forth in the statement. 
It is, however, the prompt, frank, and reasonable man- 
ner of issuing this statement to which we wish to call 
attention. 
@ 


Forest preservation under military control has been 
suggested by those who see the need of a thorough system 
of forest management in this country. It has been pro- 
posed to establish a Chair of Forestry at West Point, to 
be supplemented by practical study both here and abroad ; 
to purchase on the Highlands near West Point a small 
territory to be used as an experimental forest reservation ; 
to assign only the best-educated officers to the supervision 
of reservations, and to enlist a body of local foresters as a 
guard. In the last number of the “Century” this plan is 
considered at length by men whose opinion is worth having. 
Mr. Bowers, the Assistant Commissioner of Public Lands, 
argues that the sole purpose of West Point is to train men for 
the Nation’s defense, and that there is no time in the pres- 
ent curriculum for cadets to acquire a knowledge of forestry. 
Aside from this, an educated forester needs, not a “ side 
course,” but several years of study at schools devoted solely 
to instruction in forestry. Neither would the establishment 
of a forest reservation in the Hudson River Valley be appli- 
cable to the conditions pertaining to the arid regions west 
of the one hundredth meridian, where the forests which 
these officers would be called upon to administer are situ- 
ated. Mr. Fernow, the Chief of the Forestry Division in 
the Department of Agriculture, offers the pertinent objec- 
tion that any reference of forestry to the army is a reflec- 
tion on the capacity of the civil government. Mr. Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted emphasizes this fact by declaring that 
a military officer ought not to be a jack-of-all-tradés. Mr. 
Rothrock, the President of the Pennsylvania State Forest 
Commission, thinks that the best military men would 
hardly take kindly to a plan so distinctly civilian in char- 
acter. Onthecontrary, Mr. Verplanck Colvin, the Superin- 
tendent of the Adirondack Survey, trusts that this proposed 
adjunct to West Point will be speedily created. In this 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt coincides. So does Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, but he adds that the forestry course should not 
be merely an adjunct. In Prussia the course preliminary 
to a State position requires six years; in France, five. In 
brief, then, the proposition of that eminent dendrologist, 
Professor Charles S. Sargent, of Harvard, looking to military 
control, commends itself so far as guarding the reservations 
is concerned, but is open to just objections in regard to the 
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practicability of giving the necessary instruction at West 
Point. 


® 


There are two educational bills in reference to the me- 
tropolis now before the Legislature of New York State 
which are of more than local interest. One measure pro- 
vides for a paid. Board of Education. In place of the 
present Board, the number of Commissioners is cut down 
to five, a term of ten years is given them, and a salary of 
$8,o00 annually. The trustees, who are the cause of 
much present scandal, are left in office. The effect, if not 
the object, of this bill would be to perpetuate the political 
control of our schools, The other measure is the bill of 
the Committee of Seventy. It provides that the Mayor 
shall appoint twenty-one Commissioners of Common 
Schools, who shall serve the city without pay. These Com- 
missioners, who will comprise the Board of Education, are 
to appoint a Superintendent of City Schools, whose term 
of office shall be five years. ‘The Commissioners shall also 
appoint twenty Division Superintendents of Schools. The 
terms of these latter officials are planned to range from one 
to five years, so that they may expire at different times. 
Eligibility to the position of City or Division Superintend- 
ent is attained only by those who have been professors in 
colleges for three years, or those in charge of graded 
schools for the same time, or those having been first 
assistants in such schools for five years. These Superin- 
tendents shall nominate the teachers, The ward trustees 
have no further power, save that of inspection. The Com- 
missioners are furthermore to appoint a salaried Superin- 
tendent of Buildings, who will hold office for five years. 
This bill is wholly in the right direction. The Commis- 
sioners should serve without pay, and should be few in 
number, while the work of supervision both of pupils and of 
buildings should be done by salaried officers. It is said 
that if this bill becomes a law, Mayor Strong will select 
women as well as men for the position of Commissioner. 
In our judgment, twenty-one is too large a number, but 
there ought to be twenty-one men and women in New 
York City who would be able and willing to give the city 
such intelligent service as has not yet been had, The 
present system, adopted in 1842 and only slightly amended 
in 1851, is a bad system and has given bad results. 


& 


In commenting on the announcement that the Yale 
“Lit” Prize would not be awarded this year because not 
one of the essays handed in was worthy of such recogni- 
tion, the “‘ Evening Post” says that such a statement must 
give a shock to the older graduates, because this has long 
been regarded as one of the greatest prizes open to the 
undergraduate. After remarking on the significance of 
the fact that an academic department of over eleven hun- 
dred students has failed to produce a single literary effort 
worthy of consideration for a prize, and recalling the other 
significant fact that the two old debating societies which 
once formed so great a feature in college life are extinct, 
the “Post” declares that the Freshman of to-day has 
pointed out to him the champion slugger at football, the 
highest jumper, and the farthest thrower of the hammer 
as the ideals and heroes about whom the romance and 
sentiment of college life gather and glow. It looks very 
much as if the “ Post ” were right in the implication that 
the transference of the admiration of the undergraduate 
from the hero of the mind to the hero of the body has been 
followed by a decay of that side of college life which is 
best worthy of culture and which is most stimulating to 
the student. Athletics are excellent in their place and 
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under proper restraint, but the place of athletics in a 
college must be secondary, if the best springs of under- 
graduate life are not to be dried up. There appears to be 
a decay of the old aspirations for generous culture among 
college students in this country. If there is such a decay, 
a loss has befallen the college community which the under- 
graduates are incapable of measuring or appreciating. 
The melancholy thing about the athletics which are just 
now at the head isthe fact that they are utterly dissociated 
from beauty. Whatever may be the judgment of the under- 
graduate, it is very certain that the graduate of twenty or 
thirty or forty years’ standing cannot but lament the change 
of perspective which has put the athlete at the forefront, 
and sent the man of brains, aspiration, and scholarly in- 
stincts to the rear. Those who had the matter in charge 
acted with wisdom in refusing the prize when no one had 
won it by work of the right quality. 


® 


The Norwegian Storthing, or Parliament, reopened last 
week, the Radicals being still in a majority in the present 
Chamber, although, as readers of The Outlook will remem- 
ber, that majority was reduced from 64 to 59 at the recent 
elections. Opposed to these 59 Radicals there are 50 
Conservatives, and the Conservatives have gained some 
strength of late by the temporary reaction which has been 
set in motion in many parts of Europe by Anarchistic out- 
rages. Norway still presents the extraordinary spectacle 
of a Radical majority in the Chamber and a Conservative 
Ministry about the King. The last elections showed that 
the country is not yet converted to the idea of separation 
from Sweden; but it showed also that the agitation of this 
question has gone very far towards persuading the people 
of the wisdom and patriotism of sucha course. Meanwhile 
the Radicals will continue to press the claim of Norway 
for separate consular representation, and there have been 
reports that the King, under the advice of the Conservatives, 
will grant this concession. In his speech at the opening of 
the Storthing, however, so far as reported, he had nothing 
to say on that subject. The burden of his remarks was the 
necessity of increasing the Governmental revenues from 
taxation. It is proposed to do this by a stamp tax levied 
upon bills of exchange, receipts for moneys, and the vari- 
ous forms of acknowledgments of debt. Coupled with 
this statement of the necessity of increasing the revenue 
was the customary statement of the intention to increase 
the military expenditures by greatly strengthening military 
defenses. Even Norway is suffering from the contagion 
of the military spirit which is pressing the life out of the 
industrial classes in Europe. How this suggestion of a 
new direct tax will be taken remains to be seen. Hereto- 
fore the Conservatives have shown a decided opposition 
to any attempts to increase these taxes. 


@ 


The report of Governor Sheakley, of Alaska, gives some 
interesting facts regarding that Territory. At present the 
Government supports fourteen day-schools, while the Greek 
Church of Russia provides for six. The natives, unlike 
the North American Indians, do not recede before the 
march of civilization. Instead, they follow in its wake. 
Wherever there is a white village in Alaska, the greater 
number of natives will be found in its vicinity. Their 
tendency is to abandon their nomadic life, and to seek 
employment in the mills and mines, where they can earn 
their bread with greater certainty. The Alaskan is by 
no means a lazy fellow. Whatever he does, he always 
supports himself, and he receives nothing from the local 
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authorities. It is no wonder, then, that Governor Sheak- 
ley earnestly recommends an increase in the appropria- 
tion for the education of Alaskan children. The Indians, 
who comprise much of the population, are largely repre- 
sented in the police force, which has been of great use to 
the civil officers in preventing the making of native 
whisky in Indian villages, and in compelling the Indian 
children to attend the Government schools. Up to the 
present time the efforts to suppress the liquor traffic have 
met with little success. The fact that liquors are imported, 
landed, and sold without stint in every white settlement is 
due in great part to the enormous seacoast and shore line— 
4,000 miles of the first and 20,000 of the second. Hence 
the prevention of smuggling is extremely difficult. The 
Governor advises the amending of the prohibitory laws in 
such a manner as to enlist at least a portion of the people 
to support the court and the civil officers. The popula- 
tion shows little change, but it may be that the Governor’s 
estimate covers whites and Indians only, leaving out of 
account the Mongolian andjother elements. The building 
of sawmills and the manufacture of lumber have revolu- 
tionized the manner of constructing habitations in nearly 
all of the villages. During the past year the fisheries and 
mines have yielded profitable returns, and we may hear 
something some day of Alaskan crops, for Major Powell, 
the late Director of the Geological Survey, says that 
the area of tillable land in southeastern Alaska is fifteen 
hundred square miles—a tract somewhat larger than the 
State of Rhode Island. He also estimates that along the 
shores of Cook Inlet, the Alaskan Peninsula, and the Aleu- 
tian Islands there are five thousand additional square 
miles capable of being successfully cultivated. 


& 


A recent investigation of the growing consumption of 
spirits in France and the injurious effects following it has 
led to a renewed effort in the French Parliament to estab- 
lish a Government monopoly of the manufacture of spirits, 
such: as the people of Switzerland ordered by popular vote 
in 1885. In Russia, according to a recent article in the Lon- 
don “ Times,” the Government is by degrees taking the whole 
spirit trade into its own hands. It will this year establish 
its monopoly in four provinces, and money is being pro- 
vided to pave the way for the extension of the system to 
twenty-five others. “It is expected,” says the “ Times,” 
“that the monopoly will arm the Government with a power- 
ful weapon for battling with the evils of drink ‘in the inter- 
ests of morals, national economy, and public health.’ ” 
These developments on the Continent, taken together with 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent indorsement of the system of public 
dispensaries for England, indicates that throughout the 
world there is a growing conviction that the traffic in 
intoxicants is so dangerous to the public welfare that it 
must be placed under public control. 


& 


The National Council of Women, which convened in 
Washington February 18 and is still holding its sessions, 
has brought to that city delegates from many prominent 
women’s organizations in the country. The International 
Council of Women is represented by the Countess of 
Aberdeen and Lady Henry Somerset. Miss Willard, Mrs. 
H. Solomon, of the National Council of Jewish Women, and 
others equally prominent in various organizations have been 
among the speakers. Many papers have been presented 
and discussed. The National Council of Women is a 
body organized to bring together women in every field of 
woman’s work, for mutual benefit and inspiration. 
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Frederick Douglass 


Mr. Frederick Douglass, whose portrait appears on our 
first page of this issue, died suddenly last week at his resi- 
dence in the vicinity of Washington. He was in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age, but still in apparent vigor. His 
address at the annual meeting of the American Association 
in Lowell last fall will not be forgotten by those who were 
present on that memorable occasion. It wasimpossible to 
realize that the speaker was approaching fourscore years. 

Mr. Douglass was born into slavery in February, 1817, 
in Maryland. His mother was black, his father white. 
At twenty-one years of age he escaped from his master, 
fled from Baltimore, and sought asylum in New England, 
where, for a time, he earned his livelihood by work upon 
the wharves of New Bedford, Mass. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison discerned the power dormant in this remarkable man, 
and as a result of Garrison’s influence Mr, Douglass took 
to the abolition platform. As anorator and lecturer in the 
year preceding the Civil War he attracted great audiences 
both in the Northern States and in Great Britain. He sub- 
sequently became editor and author, rendering in these 
capacities valuable service to the abolition cause. In his 
later life he was connected with the Republican Adminis- 
tration under President Grant, and in 1889 was made Min- 
ister to Hayti. 

In him were curiously commingled the qualities of both 
races; the determination, the steadfastness of purpose, 
the coolness of judgment of the Anglo-Saxon, the patience 
and the passionate power of the African. It was this 
combination which gave him his unique power as an 
orator. He was always faithful to the colored race, with 
which he chose to identify himself. It is said that when 
he went to Williams College to address its students he 
declined the invitation of the President to be his guest, and 
made his home with one of the humble colored citizens 
of the town; and this single instance was characteristic of 
the spirit of the man. He was wholly self-made. His 
early education was acquired while he was still a slave, not 
only without advantages but in spite of the law; yet his 
education was such that he held his own in the parlor and 
on the platform as the peer not only of other gentlemen of 
culture, but of other thinkers and orators of pre-eminence. 

A race is to be measured, not by its lower strata, nor 
even by its average men, but by its exceptional geniuses. 
If we wish to know what the French nation is capable of, 
we turn to the lives of Voltaire, Mirabeau, Napoleon, 
Moliére, Victor Hugo. If we ask of what the Anglo-Saxon 
race is capable, we turn to the lives of Bacon, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Cromwell, Gladstone. If we ask of what 
the negro race is capable, we turn to the characters and 
the careers of such men as Toussaint L’Ouverture and 
Frederick Douglass. The latter has established for all his 
race the capacity of the negro to receive and benefit by 
education, to be more than slave or serf, to be orator and 
journalist, to be a man of power and a gentleman of refine- 
ment. Such a career as his is worth more in answer to 
the question, Of what is the negro race capable? than 
volumes of cynical and pessimistic theory. 


% 
The Other Point of View 


There are many stories written of wives hungering for 
their husbands’ love and living and dying unsatisfied. We 
want a story which will represent the husband hungering 
for his wife’s love and living unsatisfied for want of it. It 
is not an uncommon experience. 


Perhaps the wife is a professional reformer. She is so 
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busy caring for the world that she has no time to care for 
her household. She expends all her love on Humanity, and 
has none left for husband. She is a woman with a mission, 
and her own home is left a foreign missionary field for some 
one else to cultivate—perhaps a grandmother, or a less 
ambitious sister. Or she is devoted to Society. Receptions, 
visits, balls, at-homes, so absorb her that she is never at 
home to her husband and her children. She lives on admi- 
ration, not on love. Or she does not know the difference 
between a housekeeper and a home-keeper. The house is 
admirably kept—swept and dusted and ordered and regu- 
lated with scrupulous nicety. She is a good cook, an 
excellent housemaid, a superb upper servant; but not a 
wife. She ministers to her husband’s stomach and to his 
eye, but never to his heart. She shrinks from a kiss 
which will disarrange her hair, or an embrace that threatens 
to disorder her dress. Or she is of Puritan temper and 
training. She loves, but she knows not how to say that 
she loves. She believes that silence is golden, but her 
husband is a bimetallist and longs for some silver speech. 
She dees not know how to say to him, I thank you, and 
quite unwittingly receives every caress and every courtesy 
which her husband’s love pays to her, as though it were a 
debt overdue. 

Here is material for several short stories of quite a new 
pattern, which should be written for women only. 


* 


The Bimetallist’s View 


The monometallist claims, with considerable show of - 
reason, that the recent act of the Administration in bor- 
rowing $62,400,000 of gold, on terms which involve 
the payment of over $72,000,000 in interest in thirty 
years, was absolutely necessary to preserve the credit 
and honor of the Government. It is said that we are 
under a political and commercial necessity, if not under a 
moral and legal obligation, to redeem all our notes, except 
the silver certificates, in gold; that the gold in the Treas- 
ury had been so drawn out that it was necessary for 
the Government to borrow gold in order to redeem its 
promises ; that if it borrowed 'this gold by a popular loan 
from Americans at home, the Americans would straightway 
sell the bonds for greenbacks, and use the greenbacks to 
draw out from the Treasury the gold which they had put into 
the Treasury ; that to prevent this depletion it was necessary 
to find some owners of gold who would not exchange the 
bonds for greenbacks and use the greenbacks to draw out the 
gold again from the Treasury; and that these owners of the 
gold, having a control of the gold, have both the power and 
the right to charge the rate of interest which was charged 
and is to be paid by the Government. If the Government 
were in war and needed potatoes for its army, it would 
have to buy the potatoes of the farmers who had them, and 
it would have to pay the farmers whatever price they asked. 
It is in need of gold, and it must buy the gold of the bank- 
ers who have it, and must pay the bankers whatever price 
they ask. This is the argument, and whether it is wholly 
correct in its assumption of facts or not, these assump- 
tions are not wholly unreasonable. In our judgment, accu- 
sations or insinuations of dishonorable action in connection 
with this bond sale are unfounded and mischievous. 

‘We have stated on another page our reasons for think- 
ing that the bargain was not a wise one; but if it were, 
if the facts are as claimed by the monometallist, and the 
action of the Administration was necessitated by the con- 
ditions that existed, these facts and these conditions furnish 
to the bimetallist an additional argument for bimetallism. 

We have in this country, in various forms of paper 
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money, $1,500,000,000. We have in addition to this a 
great credit system carried on by means of checks and 
bills of exchange, which, at the lowest estimate, aggregate 
$2,000,000,000 more. Under a monometallic system this 
whole medium of exchange—National notes, bank notes, 
and private checks—is based upon gold, and every note 
and check is, in the last analysis, payable in gold. There 
is so little gold in the world that a comparatively small 
number of bankers can control the supply in any time of 
exigency, and can compel the people to pay a large inter- 
est account, not for gold to be used as a medium of 
exchange, for they do not use gold for that purpose, 
but for the privilege of maintaining a medium of exchange 
consisting almost wholly of paper, but based upon gold as 
a standard. The bimetallists claim that if this medium of 
exchange consisting of paper were based, not upon gold 
only, but upon both gold and silver, there is so much of 
both metals in the world that no banker or syndicate of 
bankers could control the supply, and that, therefore, the 
people would not be required to pay to any banker or 
syndicate of bankers $72,000,000 in thirty years for the 
privilege of carrying on their exchanges by means of notes 
and checks. 

And we think that the bimetallist is correct in his 


opinion. 
% 
The Bishops’ Letter 


The Pastoral Letter of the Committee of Bishops of 
the Episcopal Church, of which we gave an abstract a few 
weeks ago, is receiving severe criticisms from all parties in 
the Church. The High Churchmen criticise it because 
it opens the door to destructive criticism, and seems to put 
the Church on the same dogmatic basis as the much-criti- 
cised and formerly radical but now conservative “ Essays 
and Reviews.” Broad Churchmen criticise it because it 
is a first step toward denying that diocesan, parochial, and 
individual liberty of interpretation of Church students 
which has hitherto been the glory of the Church. Radi- 
cals criticise it because it confounds history and poetry, 
and bases the entire doctrine of the Incarnation, not on a 
spiritual fact patent to all men—that is, the person and 
character of Christ—but on an account of his birth con- 
tained in only two of the four Gospels, and never subse- 
quently referred to either by Christ or any one of his 
Apostles. And, finally, all three criticise it because in this 
letter. the six Bishops assume to speak ex cathedra for the 
whole Church, with an authority which neither was nor 
could be delegated to them. ‘Two typical letters of criti- 
cism, from different points of view, will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

As to the last criticism we cannot speak. What author- 
ity canonical law gives to six Bishops appointed as this 
Committee was we must leave the doctors in the Church 
to determine. We should have doubted that authority but 
for the declaration of the “ Churchman :” “ The Church 
has spoken : the matter is settled.” Itis for Episcopalians 
to determine whether six Bishops constitute the Church. 
It is no discredit to these six eminent prelates to say that 
we should prefer one Pope to a committee with Papal 
authority. 

Barring this criticism, we must frankly reiterate our con- 
viction that either this letter means more than it appears 
to mean on its surface, or it was a needless utterance. If 
it.simply reaffirms the two doctrines of revelation and in- 
carnation, it is needless. If it means that no man can 
believe in the incarnation who thinks the stories of the 
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virgin birth in Luke and Matthew inadequately attested, 
and no man can believe in revelation who accepts what 
we may call the evolutionary view of the Bible, it attempts. 
to determine by authority without discussion what can 
be accomplished only by a deliberative assembly after dis- 
cussion. And, finally, if it means, as by some of its critics 
it is taken to mean, that the views of the more radical 
wing in the Episcopal Church are heretical, it has attempted 
to try and condemn men without hearing or trial—an 
attempt which has never succeeded in Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities and never will. 

If we might be permitted to offer our counsel to the lib- 
erals in the Episcopal Church, it would be that they decline 
to accept the “ Churchman’s”’ declaration that “the Church 
has spoken: the matter is settled,” and accept the inter- 
pretation of the letter offered by one of its most distin- 
guished signers—Bishop Potter, who, in a letter to the 
New York “ Tribune,” writes: “‘The pastoral letter may 
be said, if any one chooses to say so, to have little more 
value than is expressed in the more or less close con- 
sensus of opinion of some half-dozen individuals.” We 
advise the liberals to choose to say so, and to claim and 
use their liberty of prophesying accordingly. 


%*% 
An Unspoken Rebuke 


Two men have recently died who would have shrunk 
from any exploitation of character, and who were entirely 
indifferent to the didactic method of setting forth great 
moral qualities, but whose courageous acceptance of hard 
conditions of life conveys a stinging rebuke to the current 
cowardice which is dignified but not disguised by the name 
of pessimism. Robert Louis Stevenson and John Adding- 
ton Symonds were both men of great parts and intense 
energy, crippled and limited in the most depressing ways 
by chronic invalidism. Both were expatriated, separated 
from books, society, friends; one was driven to the high 
Alps and one to the South Pacific. Both must have been 
conscious of the possession of great powers, with the 
natural and wholesome ambition which is part of that con- 
sciousness. Each felt himself capable of great enjoyments 
and lasting achievements, and each was stricken with 
mortal disease. In either life there was ample material 
for discontent, for idleness, for bitter arraignment of an 
order of things which seems to mock the soul by holding 
the cup to the lips but withholding the power to drink. 
But no outcry came from Symonds or Stevenson; the 
chorus of wailing which sounds its desolating and debili- 
tating note through so much current literature received no 
contribution from them. Instead of chanting dirges to 
impossible hopes and unrealizable ideals, each went quietly 
and courageously to his task, and among the men of this 
generation it is safe to say that none has gone home 
after a more faithful day’s work than these two expatriated 
invalids, living for years under the shadow of death. 
From his exile in the Alps Symonds made a contribution 
to English letters which, in volume, scholarship, and liter- 
ary quality, puts into the background the work of most 
strong men of his time; while Stevenson’s tireless activity 
made him not only one of the most original but one of 
the most prolific writers of his day. Exiled and invalided, 
these brave and loyal gentlemen—to use a phrase which 
emphasizes their chivalry—plucked fame out of the hand 
of death, and showed anew that life is measured not by 
years but by achievements. In these days of comfortable 


railers at fortune, and well-fed, well-dressed, well-housed 
pessimists, there is something scornfully heroic in the lives 
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and works of these two artists, who faced misfortune with 
a kind of antique courage and vanquished it. 


*e 
A Lenten Talk 


Although the air is so constantly disturbed by theological 
discussion, which is largely speculative, religion deals with 
the great facts of human life. It has to do with the sav- 
ing of men from their sins to-day, not with the settlement 
of the question of their origin. So the Christian year 
finds its inestimable importance in its constant emphasis, 
not on theories or explanations, but on great historic 
events in the history of Christianity. One of these great 
facts deeply embedded in the world, of which men are apt 
to lose sight, is human sinfulness. The Lenten season 
reminds us once more of the warfare of life, of the constant 
temptations which await the best and the highest no less 
than the worst and the lowest; those temptations from 
which no man is completely delivered until he has fought 
the fight and finished the course. There is no chapter in 
the New Testament more mysterious or more significant 
than that which tells of the temptations of Christ in the 
wilderness. The depth of that experience no human plum- 
met has ever sounded, but its meaning, so far as the daily 
life of Christians is concerned, lies on its face. The strug- 
gle that was fought out to its bitter end in the solitude of 
the forty days is a struggle which includes the whole life of 
man. In modern times, when the world is so well policed, 
and social organization, in spite of its manifest imperfec- 
tions, is so elaborate and so complete, we are apt to lose 
sight of the terribly tragic possibilities which lie in every 
human life. In a highly civilized society sin is the more dan- 
gerous because it takes on so many refined forms, and be- 
cause it is, in a way, hidden by the network of institutions 
and safeguards with which the individual is surrounded ; but 
there is no possibility of protecting a man from sin by any 
contrivance outside of himself. Men who are shielded at 
every point, and who have the strongest incentives to live 
the life of righteousness, are continually falling from high 
places into fathomless depths of wretchedness and guilt, 
and there is no way of protecting a man except by develop- 
ing the power of resistance within him. If at the begin- 
ning a sin presented itself in all its hideous deformity, men 
would shrink from it. 
stands on the threshold of life so disguised that, unless 
one has a keen sense and a constant consciousness of dan- 
ger, it gets admittance before its character jis discerned. 
The Lenten season brings us face to face once more with 
this great actuality, and reminds us again that no human 
life is safe from a foe which is omnipresent, which has 
numberless disguises, and from which we can protect our- 
selves only by the development of inward strength. 

% 
Honesty as a Foundation 

We use the word honesty too exclusively in a commer- 
cial sense; we do not recognize its ethical relation. We 
fail to see that our thoughts must be supervised if we 
would realize the true ideal of the word. For thorough 
honesty involves a dispassionate, impersonal relation main- 
tained toward every activity and interest in which judg- 
ment should control emotion and prejudice. Honesty 
demands the impartial attitude; it compels a trinity of 
relationships, Each man becomes complainant, defend- 
ant, and judge ; and his decision and his attitude after his 
decision mark the degree of his honesty. Honesty implies 
the compulsion of the will to work in harmony with a 
decision taken when all sides have been brought to the bar 
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of judgment unbiased by prejudice. How much of the fric- 
tion of life would disappear, how much nerve-energy would 
be conserved, if each of us held that mastery of self which 
would compel us to obey the highest in us! A victory 
which involves a violation of our sense of right is a viola- 
tion of life’s principle, and can never bring success. For 
success, whether we realize it or‘not, is secured only as it 
is built on righteousness. Pettiness, self-seeking, arbi- 
trariness, undue. ambition with self as the object, never 
bring success. Self-abnegation is not only the law of life, 
but the only law whose operation makes it possible for 
honesty to work on character with absolute freedom from 
selfish elements. The mental vision is clear and strong 
only as honesty is the keynote of character; and on this 
clearness of vision depends the whole relation of man to 
himself, his home, and his neighbor. His relation as a 
citizen, as a worker for men and among men, depends 
wholly on his ability to deal impartially, impersonally, with 
every question which depends on his decision, his vote, or 
his influence. 
& 


Editorial N otes 


—There appears to be a vital connection between Mayor Strong and 
his name. 

—Public attention has not been sufficiently called to the fact that 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward is now giving a course of lectures on “ The 
History of English Art” at the Metropolitan Museum, in this city. 
Mr. Ward is widely known in this country as the editor of the best 
anthology of English poetry extant. He is also known as one of the 
most accomplished writers on art subjects and one of the most com- 
petent art critics in England. Whatever he has to say will command 
attention in this country. 

—Mrs. W. S. Rainsford, the wife of the rector of St. George’s 
Church, New York City, has received the distinction of an appoint- 
ment to a school trusteeship. This is such an unwonted honor that 
it has excited much and favorable comment. It is hoped that Mrs. 
Rainsford will not be the only one of her sex to be thus distinguished. 
A petition has ‘already been presented asking that two members out 
of every five on each Board of Trustees shall be women. In this con- 
nection it may be added that Mayor Strong has indicated the possi- 
bility of also appointing women commissioners. 

—For the first time since the reign of the Byzantine Emperor 
Theodosius, the Olympic games are to be revived. They will take 
place next year on the Plain of Elis, probably under the management 
of the Duke of Sparta, the heir to the Greek throne. Not scholars 
alone, but every one who has ever heard of these athletic contests, 
will be interested in an announcement which brings the contempora- 
ries of Homer close to us moderns. Undoubtedly this will be accent- 
uated by copying’ the ancient programme as accurately as possible. 
It has been suggested, however, that we can go the ancients at least 
one better. What did they know about cycling or football ? 

—A recent issue of the London “ Spectator,” which a great many 
Americans read with unfailing interest and delight, contained, in a 
very interesting editorial on the “ Lesson of Mr. Cleveland’s Message,” 
a bit of unconscious humor. After saying that the ablest economists 
in Europe are divided on the question whether bimetallism would be 
a remedy or an aggravation of prevailing currency difficulties, the 
“ Spectator” goes on to say that the American democracy is passion- 
ately divided on a subject it cannot understand. . That there is a great 
deal of ignorance and a wide division of opinion in this country on 
the currency question is self-evident, but if the same division exists 
among the able economists abroad, we are unable to discriminate 
between their ignorance and our ignorance here. 

—The supreme importance of the cable to civilization was evidenced 
last week by the quality of the news received. For instance, this con- 
tinent was gravely informed by cable from London that Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt had purchased at auction a necklace consisting of 
thirty-nine pearls with a diamond clasp. It was also announced that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and what the late Mr. McAllister 
would have called a “select party,” skated on a pleasant afternoon 
last week on the lake in front of Buckingham Palace, and that the 
Queen looked-on from a window; while from Cairo came the an- 
nouncement, so thrilling to American readers, that the Khedive has 
formally married a slave-girl who had been one of his favorites. The 
cable has done many good things, but it has also made gossip inter- 
national. 
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Personalities and Biography 
By George Merriam Hyde 


» @EYOND question, the perusal of biog- 
“7, raphy within reasonable bounds is 
prefitable to a degree. The degree 
of profit, so far as the writer is aware, 
has not yet been a subject of serious 
educational inquiry, although differ- 
ent persons have so slighted or cul- 
tivated the study, have so expressed 
their love or contempt for it, as to 
, give it an uncertain and privileged 
character, the value of which would seem to vary with the 
individual. No less variable a factor is the guantum of 
biographical reading. Some know, to their mental con- 
fusion, the folly of reading too many “lives” in quick 
succession—the whole of the English Men of Letters 
Series in one winter, for instance. One cannot trust these 
portraits to blend together into a lifelike likeness of 
humanity, like the films of the kinetoscope. The man, 
too, who has neglected biography is very likely never to 
have measured himself beside his fellows, and is easily 
distinguished by his exaggerated estimate of his own 
peculiarities. 

That the present generation has a penchant for biograph- 
ical personalia is plainly evinced. Schools and colleges 
now read and “recite on” the great lives of literature. 
More significant is the flood of biographic chit-chat in the 
newspapers and magazines, and the frequent outcry of 
those old-timers who cannot adjust themselves to the triv- 
iality and personality of this mé/ange. One of the latter, 
who has fed on De Quincey and Macaulay, and has an 
aversion to scraps and driblets however delectable, cannot 
wax sentimental over paragraphs of human facts. Lauda- 
tor temporis acti, he is likely to say, with Wordsworth, 

I am not one who much or oft delight 
In personal talk. 

Such an admission, made with sullen reluctance, is not 
necessarily a sign of an old man’s failing powers, still less 
a passing cant of criticism. He is serious, and will wage 
relentless war on all that is dilettante, finikin. He would 
have us know what Bacon meant by his “reading maketh 
a full man.” He meant reading, not dabbling. Nor does 
“full” mean “smart,” if that is the epithet we aspire to. 
Nor is the maxim of the same import with that Yankee 
truism least of all applicable to the acquirement of learning : 

By saving candle-ends and sich 

Miss Mehitabel Green grew exceedingly rich. 


‘** Candle-ends and sich”’ are, it is true, little conducive to 
intellectual opulence. But must one, we query, be under 
the perpetual and remorseless necessity of being “full ”? 
Is it nothing to be pleased, to be amused? Croaking utili- 
tarians, with their everlasting “Cui bono?” may not rele- 
gate to the top shelf, as they have so many good things, all 
the anecdotes of human and tender interest that are now 
eagerly read the world over. The literary paragrapher 
tells us that Horace was blear-eyed, and Camoéns one-eyed ; 
that A‘schylus had a bald head which an eagle, poised in 





mid-air, mistook for a stone to drop and break its tortoise. 


on; that the poet Thomson used to stroll around his or- 
chard with his hands in his pockets, and bite the sunny 
sides of his peaches; that both Domitian and Spinoza 
found amusement in entangling flies in spiders’ webs ; that 
while Burns, in a mild poetic frenzy, “ crooned” his poems 
to himself, Wordsworth was heard “doving about ;” that 
Newton at his birth was small enough to be put into a 
quart jug, and “if he had any animal taste, it was for 
apples of the red-streak sort.” All of which details have 
an undoubted significance, and certainly possess the peren- 
nial charm inherent in personal history. 

Perhaps the above misch-masch does injustice to the 
kaleidoscopic method of writing biography. But who is 
not familiar with the more systematic service of literary 
gossip in present-day periodicals? The personal peculiar- 


ities of authors and artists and publicists are, if not thus 
jumbled together, classified under every imaginable head 
and on every conceivable basis. Newspaper readers, it would 


_ seem, have an insatiable appetite to know just how the other 


half lives. They devour columns of deftly clothed statis- 
tics, the lying properties of which they overlook in their 
zestful search for the picturesque. 

The gossiping instinct is implanted in human nature, or 
these lists would not be read. Mrs. Stowe explains it 
thus: “Just as a morning-glory throws out tendrils, and 
climbs up and peeps cheerily into your window, so a kindly 
gossip can’t help watching the opening and shutting of 
your blinds and the curling smoke from your chimney.” 

But the gossip-fed public is not content with old-fashioned 
rhapsodies concerning an author’s chimneys and blinds. 
They must get nearer than that. They must know his 
favorite book, his handwriting, and his hair-parting ; they 
must know whether he is married, and if not, why not; 
and, if he is married, whether his wife is ‘“ comrade” or 
amanuensis or “ domestic ;” they must know where he will 
spend the summer, and what reading-matter he will carry 
away in his valise; they must know how much a word he 
is paid for his stories or poems, and whether he says “ legs ” 
or “limbs.” If anybody of the genus irritabile, like Rud- 
yard Kipling or Mrs. Deland, will not “talk,” rather than 
disappoint the voracious and omnivorous public the re- 
porter more often than not will turn scandalmonger and 
prepare a divine dish seasoned with aromatic herbs, “ and 
ginger shall be hot in the mouth too.” In spite of the 
prowling and eavesdropping involved in theJacquisition of 
such facts, most of us are more than “ mildly interested ” 
(as the Lounger in “ The Critic” confesses to be) in the 
result. Take for example the following inventory from the 
“Westminster Review :” “ Daudet’s study is severe in its 
simplicity, the furniture the scantiest and the plainest. 
That of Dumas has a few pictures on the wall, small panel 
pictures, and on his table a female Sphinx in bronze. 
Coppée, the poet, has his books in extraordinary disorder, 
and his appliances for tobacco abundant and well filled. 
Pierre Loti has his workshop fitted up like an Eastern ba- 
zaar ; Goncourt’s is rich in curious books and bindings ; 
Sardou’s is absolutely plain and very untidy ; Zola’s crammed 
with bric-4-brac; Massenet’s austere and empty—a note- 
book, a thermometer, and a water-bottle ; Meilhac’s crowded 
with books, reviews, and journals, and by the hearth-rug 
two armchairs, one for the master of the house, the other 
for his friend and collaborator Halévy, both of a size and 
impartially comfortable.” 

A certain interest, humorous or pathetic, attaches, too, 
to the discovery that Dryden used to diet himself for a task 
in poetry, eating raw meat to inspire vivid dreams; that 
Coleridge and De Quincey and Shadwell prodded the muse 
with opium ; that Sheridan worked with the aid of brandy, 
and Byron of gin; that Dickens and Tennyson and Spur- 
geon smoked, the last-named “to the glory of God;” 
that Kate Field is stimulated by hot water, while Lord 
Rosebery depends on that beverage to allay insomnia. 

The eccentricities and aberrations of genius comprise a 
diverting chapter to one who does not ask the collector of 
them too insistently what he is “driving at.” On the last 
analysis, probably, they mean or teach nothing at all— 
except that in the minor things and relations of life every 
man is a law to himself. When one stops to comprehend 
the specific statement before him in all its picturesqueness, 
he usually derives that pleasure which is declared to be a 
legitimate end in art. 

The real trouble with these literary catch-words and 
ticketings is not their unmeaningness, but their untruth- 
fulness. They give us too often not character, but charac- 
teristics, or even caricatures. One sees, as in Dickens, 


not a Mr. Carker, but a man showing his teeth by way of 
smile; oné hears only the stock remark of a Mr. Toots or 
Micawber, or distinguishes a Scrooge by his chuckle. 
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Somehow biography should be made to present a life so 
vividly and truly that when one lays down the book jor 
paper he sees as a whole the man or woman whom it 
enshrines. To do this may necessitate a judicious selec- 
tion of representative facts or the cultivation of the art of 
skipping. Undoubtedly Johnson lives in Boswell, and 
Scott in Lockhart, and Macaulay in Trevelyan, and, presum- 
ably, Milton in Masson. But it devolves upon each reader 
to find out his author, or rather to find him zw. With the 
biography of Professor Masson it is a difficult matter. 
The poet emerges only occasionally, his figure lost in the 
landscape, like the receding forms of the ‘“ Holy Family ” 
in the corner of Claude Lorraine’s painting which goes by 
that name. It may be best, as Phillips Brooks suggested, 
to begin in the middle of some biographies, taking a cross- 
section of a life at its prime that one may be interested to 
go back and trace the course of its development. It mat- 
ters little how one approaches a life so that he finds the 
key to it, 
That golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 


Once a theological student who had to prepare hastily 
for an examination on the Acts of the Apostles hit on the 
expedient of underlining the word “ witness” wherever it 
occurred, drawing a line of connection from page to page. 
Catchword though it was, it happened to be the keynote 
of the lives of the Apostles. 

It must be admitted that a chief object in reading biog- 
raphy is to receive into our own lives light and inspiration. 
“The shrub has its moral,” said Hawthorne's Kenyon, 
“or it would have perished long ago.” Be that as it may, 
biographies certainly would have disappeared from the 
earth but for their moral enlightenment. They are read 
so widely in the public libraries because each represents, 
nay is, a life more or less like our own. We read lives 
that are likest our own for encouragement and force ; those 
that dre most unlike our own to enlarge our horizon and 
quicken our sympathies. The majority have no other 


object. There is an irritating truth in the words of Mr. 
William Winter: “The people care not at all for litera- 
ture. . . . What they do know is action.” 


The one moral peril beside which all other perils inci- 
deutal to biography are dwarfed, the same that attends 
all fellowship of man with man, is the danger that in 
becoming absorbed in the character and doings of others 
we may lose our grip on ourselves, lose our identity, as it 
were, and, as Charles Lamb expressed it, “be dragged 
along in the currents of other people’s thoughts, hampered 
in a net.” The strongest man takes hues from his sur- 
roundings, instead of always giving to events, as Seneca 
admonished, the color of his own character. The object of 
reading biography is often unconsciously mistaken to be imi- 
tation, And men are apt to imitate almost anything— 
except the spirit, which, after all, comes only by inspi- 
ration—in those they admire: in Plato, the very crook of 
his neck; in Aristotle, the very whisper of his voice; and 
who has not seen Talmageites and Irvingites, and servile 
copiers of Mr. Moody or Julia Marlowe? Strangely, it is the 
faults and oddities, the infirmities and foibles, of the great 
that rivet the popular attention. Perhaps it is safer in 
early life to cultivate the picturesque aspect of biography 
—to disagree strenuously with the clergyman who insisted 
in the presence of a Raphael that “a fine action is finer 
than a fine picture.” 


An Educated Ministry ? 
By F. W. Hewes 


The day has evidently passed when any of the leading 
denominations question whether it is the better policy to 
educate men especially for the ministry, or to fill their 
pulpits with men culled from the ordinary walks of life. 

The Commissioner of Education of the United States 
collects annual reports of the various kinds of schools in 
this coun In his report issued in 1893 he presents 
several.valuable nlbtotieal-c comparisons. Prominent among 
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these comparisons is that of theological schools. The 
principal features of this comparison are strikingly por- 
trayed in the group of three graphic studies printed on the 
following page. 

The upper left-hand study consists of a couple of ther- 
mometers which show that the supply of theological stu- 
dents increased more rapidly than the population during 
the nine years (1881-1890) covered by the comparison. 
By these thermometers it is seen that in 1881 there were 
not quite nine (8.88) students for each 100,000 of the 
population, while in 1890 there were a little over eleven, 
This clearly indicates that, as a whole, the various denomi- 
nations are more favorably inclined to an educated minis- 
try. 

At the right of the thermometers is a second graphic 
study which shows the comparative progress made by the 
leading denomigations within the nine years. It is very 
noticeable that, while the Baptist denomination had more 
theological students than any other denomination (and 
hence a lgrger proportion of the total number) at both 
dates, yet it is equally plain that the proportion of the total 
was much less in 1890 than in 1881. 

This does not necessarily mean that the actual number 
of Baptist students had decreased. The fact is, on the 
contrary, that they had increased rapidly, so that their 
number was more than one-fifth greater in 1890 than in 
1881, Had the students of all other denominations in- 
creased at the same rate, then the proportion (percentage) 
of Baptist students would have remained unchanged, and 
the Baptist line would have run straight across from one 
of the proportion scales to the other; as would also all 
of the other denominational lines. 

The increase in the other denominations was not, how- 
ever, at the same rate as in the Baptist, hence the lines 
cross from one scale to the other at various angles, some 
showing increased proportions, and some decreased. The 
Roman Catholics lost more ground in the comparative ad- 
vance than the Baptists, and dropped from second place 
to fifth ; and while the Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
have each lost ground, their loss is less marked. 

One of the more remarkable features of this study is the 
great increase of proportion made by the Methodists. 
The traditions of the great body of Methodists for many 
years held them in check in this department of work; so 
that, while they greatly outnumber the Baptists in church 
members, their ministers have heretofore been much more 
largely drawn from “the common people.” At the rates 
of increase shown in this study, they -will very soon take 
a higher place than the Baptists in their proportion of 
theological students. 

A surprise will probably come to many readers as they 
examine the line indicating the proportion of Lutheran 
students, which shows such close relations to the Method- 
ist denomination in this comparison. The rate of propor- 
tionate increase indicated is a little more rapid than that 
of the Methodists, so that at the date for making the 
next comparison (1900), if the same rates of increase be 
maintained, they will evidently stand at the head of the 
list. 

The progress made by the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists presents a contrast similar (in point of propor- 
tions) to that of the Baptists and Methodists, only the 
contrast is not so marked. The decided increase of the 
Christian denomination gives a pleasant prominence to 
that minor division, while the slight increase of “ all other 
denominations ” shows that the general impulse is shared 
by the less important denominations. 

The map shows the diversity of student supply for the 
various sections of the country. The little circle in the 
“‘ Western ” section has printed with it “1.72,” meaning 
that the supply of theological students for that section is 
less than two students for each 100,000 of the population. 
The large circle for the New England section (“ North 
Atlantic”) has “14.75” printed with it, meaning that the 
supply for that section is nearly fifteen students for each 
100,000 of the population. Various other comparisons 
and conclusions will be readily made by the reader, without 
further mention here. 
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Quatrains 
By Mary G. Slocum 


In Crowded Street 


. He who to us would sing, 
Not very far from earth should soar : 
A heavenly messenger must bring 
His gospel to our door. 


Westward 


Where’er thy journey is begun, 
Oh, speed thee onward with the day! 
Only our dead we lay away, 

With feet toward the rising sun. 


%e | 
The Bible as Literature 


IX.—Ruth and Esther 
By the Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. 


Could the two books we here put together stand together 
in our Bible, it were in happy contrast, so like and yet so 
unlike. Here the Peasant and the Queen exhibit, in the 
idyl of the one and the drama of the other, in times eight 
centuries apart, the same nobility of soul amid the sorest 
trials, whether in the country or in the court. And yet it 
is not a less felicitous arrangement which in our Bible, 
following the order of the Septuagint and of the Vulgate, 
between the scenes of blood and misery depicted in the 
books of the Judges and of Samuel, introduces, like the 
desert oasis with its palms and well, the sweet prose-poem 
of Ruth. Here is rest for the soul in its artless tale of 
days that seem 


Bound each to each by natural piety, 


and of a love that “‘many waters cannot quench.” The 
sketch of the patriarchal simplicity in which the wealthy 
landowner superintends his farm-hands, and shares their 
noonday meal, strikes the chords in which Horace, weary 
of the splendor of imperial Rome, loved to sing of the 
unspoiled country. That its heroine is a woman of the 
fiercely proscribed race, which might not even to the tenth 
generation enter into the congregation of Israel, seems 
almost in intentional contrast with the rigor with which Ezra 
put all mixed marriages under ban. At least, it reminds 
us of the protest which Jesus made against Jewish intol- 
erance by choosing as his pattern of neighborly love a 
Samaritan. The Talmud has admiringly reckoned it as 
chief among the Hagiographa—the third principal division 
of the Old Testament. It was the portion of Scripture 
appointed to be read at Pentecost, in whose liberal festivi- 
ties the Law enjoined bountiful remembrance of the poor, 
the stranger, and the widow. For such was Ruth. 

The theme is common, yet one that we weary of no more 
than of the grass and the flowers—filial piety, devoted, 
courageous, self-respecting, winning recognition and reward 
by patient, modest merit. It comes to us from what we 
deem more dark and cruel times than ours, bearing witness 
to the unspoiled goodness that from old has ever dwelt on 
earth. Unsurpassed in naive simplicity, it is in some 
respects unique. It beautifies with the tenderest sympathy 
a relationship that is often too fruitful of antipathy. In 
the crisis of events it borrows a peculiarly romantic flavor 
from the singularity of a marriage claim legitimate then, 
but unimaginable now. 

In the four chapters of the book four scenes unfold, in 
which a blighted life is made, through the struggle of 
devoted love, to bloom again. 

Famine has made Naomi an exile, and death has made 
her a childless widow in a foreign land. In her old home 
her lot will be less intolerable,-and thither she will return. 
But her daughter-in-law, Ruth, insists on going with her, 
though there the intolerable lot which Naomi shuns will be 
her lot—a childless widow among foreigners. Her impas- 
sioned protestation against Naomi’s affectionate remon- 
strance has become the classic confession of the most 
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indissoluble union known to love—‘‘The Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 
Here between the lines we see on what a home had fallen 
the midnight of trouble which forms the first scene of the 
story. 

So Naomi returns, and Ruth with her, to Bethlehem, 
where well-to-do kinsmen still dwelt. That they were also 
well disposed the story shows. But Naomi’s future was 
now involved with Ruth’s, and Ruth had to win reputation 
in Bethlehem. In undertaking the duty of breadwinning 
for them both she soon does this. In going forth as a 
gleaner among the village poor “her hap was” to light on 
the rich kinsman’s field. He knew her story, but not her 
face. On learning her name, he gives her, not only pro- 
tection from the insult to which her work might expose 
her, but a share in the reapers’ luncheon, and, above all, 
the kindly encouragement for which the struggling poor 
hunger equally with their bread. Thus the second scene 
of the story brings, after the midnight of trouble, the morn- 
ing star of hope. 

In the third scene we come to the dawn of the day. 
Assured now of the esteem of the rich kinsman for Ruth 
as well as for herself, Naomi has recourse to the custom 
then prevailing, which recognized a childless widow’s right 
to remarriage with the next of kin, the first son of such a 
marriage being reckoned as the heir of her deceased hus- 
band, that his name might be perpetuated. Bold as may 
seem the proceeding of Ruth, in obedience to her mother- 
in-law’s directions, to claim this right of Boaz, it was 
strictly legitimate. Assured trustfulness in assured good- 
ness can presume on much. That some risk was run by 
each in that solitary night-colloquy appears in his word of 
caution: ‘Let it not be known that a woman came into 
the floor.” But to the pure all things are pure. More of 
real modesty is in a chaste frankness than in prudery. 
Doubtless Ruth’s trustful boldness lent a charm to her 
virtue. The village magnate feels the charm, and warms 
toward his worthy claimant with a tenderness more fatherly 
than lover-like. ‘My daughter, fear not; I will do to 
thee all that thou requirest, for all the city of my people 
doth know that thou art a virtuous woman.” 

The concluding scene is occupied with the legal transac- 
tions in which Boaz fulfills this promise, and with the wed- 
ding amid’ public congratulations. A son is then born to 
Ruth, who thus became the great-grandmother of King 
David. So long before the writer’s time had these things 
happened that it was necessary for him to explain the legal 
process by saying, ‘‘ Now this was the manner in former 
time in Israel.” The congratulations offered to Naomi, 
when in her grandson’s birth her midnight of trouble has 
changed into the noonday of prosperity, are for Ruth’s 
sake, “for thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee, who is 
better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him ”—a word 
which in the lips of Hebrew women was the hyperbole of 
praise. In the love of David for Jonathan, for the rebel 
ingrate Absalom, in that deep spring of feeling whence 
flowed his psalms, we recognize the spirit of his ancestress, 
the loving Ruth. 


The fountains of Hebraic song 
Are in thy heart, fair Ruth, 

Fountains whose tides are deep and strong 
In deathless love and truth. 


Well worthy is her story of a place in the sacred volume, 
whose promise of a heaven to come is too often permitted 
to obscure its teaching, that this depends on culture here 
of the heavenly spirit of self sacrificing love. In Ruth the 
Christian poet’s lesson lives incarnate : 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we need to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 


— 


With Esther we enter a larger world, but the same spirit 
is dominant there as in Ruth’s narrower sphere—the high 
resolve, the steadfast constancy, that 


grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
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but for a more brilliant prize than idyllic Bethlehem offered ; 


And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mold a mighty State’s decrees, 
And shape thé whisper of the throne. 


Here are regal splendor, despotic power, sensual passion, 
intriguing servility, murderous revenge. And here on this 
dark and stormy sea is a young woman, gifted with beauty, 
discretion, courage, who masters these menacing elements 
and becomes the savior of her people. Her dramatic 
story is full of the strange turns that fancy delights in, from 
the distaff to the throne, from the banquet to the gibbet ; 
full also of the singular chances, so called, in which the 
most trivial things, as in a hair-balance, determine destiny. 
These give it the zest of a thrilling novel, yet truth is often 
stranger than fiction, as in the story of that illegitimate 
child of a Livonian peasant-girl who became Catherine I. 
of Russia. 

Less salient, yet not less distinctive, are the book’s other 
singularities, so intensely Jewish in national feeling, so 
utterly un-Jewish in the silence about the God and the land 
and the law of Israel. It reads like a fragment of Persian 
history, a secular book in the sacred volume. But secular 
and sacred history are one to him who sees in all 

One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 

The book of Esther is in form a history, in substance a 
drama, quite compliant, too, with the Horatian canon that 
a drama should consist of five acts, no more, no less: 


Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu. 


The most natural division of it is as follows : 

Act I. Esther’s Elevation to the Throne (chapters i., ii.). 
Act II. Haman’s Plot and Esther’s Trouble (chapters iii., 
iv.). Act III. Esther’s Courage and Haman’s Fall (chap- 
ters v, vi., vii.). Act IV. Esther’s Undoing of Haman’s 
Plot, and Mordecai’s Elevation to Haman’s Place (chap- 
ter viii.). Act V. Esther’s Deliverance of her People, and 
the Institution of its Commemoration (chapter ix.). Epi- 
logue. The Glory of Ahasuerus, and the Greatness of 
Mordecai (chapter x.). 

Dear to the Jewish heart is this book for the national 
spirit that glows therein. Fitly is it appointed to be read 
at Purim, a national rather than a religious festival, com- 
memorating a national deliverance. Such a festival befits 
such a people, whose symbol is the bush that burned but 
was not consumed, and whose history is the record of the 
age-long deliverance of a life ofttimes marvelously pre- 
served. 

In the first act a cup of wine too much, and the tipsy 
whim which resulted from it, lead strangely to the elevation 
of a Jewish maiden to be Queen of Persia, in a brilliant 
transformation which is reflected in her change of name from 
Hadassah (myrtle) to Esther (the moon-goddess). Presently 
her uncle, Mordecai, chances to discover a plot against 
the King, and she reports it in his name, but his merit goes 
unrequited at the time—another chance, but by and by of 
happy consequence, 

In the second act the fell fury of a hereditary foeman, 
in a feud nine centuries inveterate, unwittingly strikes at 
the queen’s life by a plot to exterminate her people. But 
the higher power to which he refers the determination of 
the day of doom by the chance of the lot fixes it eleven 
months ahead, and secures time for countervailing agencies 
to work. Esther intervenes at peril of her life. She is 
_ doubtful of her lord’s capricious temper. Her moves are 
wary. He promises “ even to the half of the kingdom.” She 
merely begs him to banquet with her, and bring her enemy 
Haman. She and he must stand face to face, when she 
finds the time ripe to thrust into the king’s astonished 
hand the scales into whicty Haman unawares has cast his 
life against hers. But something checks her disclosure 
that day. She puts off the king’s curiosity by promising 
to tell him to-morrow, if he and Haman will dine with her 
again. Whether the delay that proved so opportune be 
the contrivance of fiction, or part of the romance of facts, 
it occasions a surprising prelude to the impending crisis. 

Chance after chance thickens the plot. That night the 
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king happened to be sleepless, and some one read to him 
from the history of the realm. It happened, again, that 
the part read recorded Mordecai’s discovery of the palace 
plot, and-also that the king bethought himself to ask if he 
had been rewarded. It happened, too, that Haman had 
been advised to rid himself at once of Mordecai, and came 
to ask for the death-warrant, when, again, it happened that 
the king spoke first: ‘“‘ What shall be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honor?” Naturally thinking, 
“That means me,” the audacious favorite proposes to set 
the man on the king’s horse, wearing the royal crown and. 
robes, and to conduct him through the city by the hand of 
a chief nobleman, proclaiming his merit. Where else is 
there so striking a picture of that 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 

And falls on the other— 


‘Make haste, and do.as thou hast said to Mordecai the 
Jew.” So narrowly does Mordecai escape all, to win all ! 
With such presentiment of fate comes Haman to the ban- 
quet again, where Esther, apprised, no doubt, of the new 
turn of affairs, now confidently awaits her enemy. Short, 
sharp, terrible, the ensuing crisis, in which he falls like a 
Satan from heaven to the pit. 

In the fourth act Esther achieves her most difficult task, 
reversing the royal decree for her people’s destruction, 
which was constitutionally irreversible. Such is the prac- 
tical inconvenience which besets any theory of infallibility 
in king or pope. Her tears and pleas avail to nullify the 
decree by an edict authorizing resistance to its execution. 
Here she discovers how well a higher power had wrought 
for her by determining Haman’s lot to a day remote 
enough for her effective intervention. The moral meets 
us throughout the story, how the wicked must beware of, 
while the good may hope in, those incalculable elements of 
God’s world which men call chance. In these the “ divin- 
ity that shapes our ends ” appears, however unmentioned 
his name. 

A moral difficulty emerges for us in the fifth act, and its 
account of Esther’s final triumph. It seems a sanguinary 
demand she makes, “Let Haman’s ten sons be hanged 
upon the gallows.” But is this mere-cruelty, or a precau- 
tion against revenge? For thus the Jews’ act in killing 
the men received an intimidating sanction from the royal 
order for the gibbeting of the corpses. At any rate, 
we must remember that it is but two centuries, as 
Macaulay reminds us, since leaders of Parliamentary op- 
position were liable to pay the forfeit of defeat upon the 
scaffold, and Cromwell thought it a military necessity to 
put an Irish garrison to the sword. There is a chord in 
the book that vibrates to the spirit of revenge, but need not 
therefore be deemed to have been strung by it. 

The open questions of the origin of the Purim feast, and 
of the historical probabilities of the narrative, do not affect 
the literary or the moral value of the book. Its right to a 
place in the canon was early contested. Luther dispar- 
aged it as full of “ heathen naughtiness.” Bleek declares 
that “no other book of the Old Testament is so far re 
moved from the spirit of the Gospel.” Dr. Gladden 
regards it as “absolutely barren of religious ideas or 
suggestions.” But as Christlike a man as Dean Stanley 
thus gives his judgment: “The story of Esther, glorified 
by the genius of Handel and sanctified by the piety of 
Racine, is not only a material for the noblest and the gen- 
tlest of meditations, but a token that in the daily events— 
the unforeseen chances—of life, in little unremembered 
acts, in the fall of a sparrow, in the earth bringing forth 
fruit of herself, God is surely present. The name of God 
is not there, but the work of God is.” 


Work, every hour, paid or unpaid; see only that thou 
workest, and thou canst not escape thy reward. Whether 
thy work be fine or coarse, planting corn or writing epics, 
so only that it be honest work done in thine own approba- 


tion, it shall earn a reward to the senses as well as to the 
The reward of a thing well done is to have 


done it.—Zmerson. 
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The Housemaid’s Basket 
By Rose Crosby 


Risa no department of housework demands greater 
daintiness than that each day delegated to the house- 
maid. Ways and methods to relieve the dull routine 
of clumsiness suggest themselves to every thoughtful 
housewife ; but unless thoughts and plans take practical 
shape, and “plans and methods” become “rules and 
regulations,” even skillful servants fall into lax habits. 

Madam is apt to know very little of the manner in which 
Norah attends tothe rooms; results are perhaps satisfactory, 
and the business of life claims the attention of Madam 
either at her desk or in the parlor during the morning hours. 

Life, for city people, has little left to suggest the demes- 
ticity loved by our grandmothers, and, after scheduling the 
work for a new servant, she is very often left to work on in 
her own way, her mistress too busy to do more than approve 
or disapprove of accomplished results. 

However, it is the order of the day, and we must fall into 
line and “ make haste ” with our sisters, else how can we 
be ready to leave home early to “cast our vote” and 
qualify ourselves in the many ways our progressive sisters 
advocate? Without doubt, ere another decade has passed 
by, household rules will be hung up in kitchen and pantry, 
and housemaids will be called upon to do this or that 
according to Rule III. or lV. _ The need, then, is obvious 
for dainty methods, if housewives would stamp their own 
homekeeping with anything that will reflect credit upon 
themselves as housekeepers. 

To describe “ Norah’s basket” is not difficult. The 
housekeeper who showed it to me was young, had been to 
cooking-schools, and had belonged to classes of all sorts 
and kinds, where subjects had been discussed both grave 
and gay—‘“ Browning” one day, “ Broomsticks ” another. 
She was a modern housewife, and I am of the old school, 
and could not follow her in every detail, but ‘ Norah’s 
basket” appealed to me, and hinted at the old-time linen- 
room, and I determined to buy a basket for my own little 
housemaid, and stock it according to direction of my little 
friend, the lady-of-the-period. 

I bought a heavy splint basket, small but strong—one 
that had been used to hold bottles, and which I begged 
my grocer to sell to me. This was divided into a dozen 
small compartments, and I proceeded to arrange my dust- 
ers and linens of various sorts each in its own place. 
Three soft cheesecloth dusters, neatly hemmed, were folded 
and laid in pigeonhole No. r. 
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Heavy Canton flannel, also hemmed, served for dust-cloths 
for rougher work. Window-towels were made ready for 
division No. 3, while even lamp-cloths of right material 
were dignified by being neatly hemmed. 

The various polishing powders and fluids, with sapolio 
and soaps, lamp-wicks, sponges, whisk-brooms, and chamois, 
each and all were assigned proper places, and “ Norah’s 
basket” was complete. 

One of the twelve squares was left vacant, that soiled 
dusters, lamp-cloths, etc,, might be tucked into it after the 
work of cleaning was accomplished ; but the order given to 
Norah by her mistress, and repeated by me to my maid, 
was that each day everything soiled must be scalded, neatly 
folded, and replaced in the basket. 

This proved great economy of time—let her who doubts 
try the plan. By looking in the housemaid’s closet, I could 
tell at a glance if everything in the basket had received 
proper attention, and I felt puffed with pride when my 
great-aunt from the homestead back in the country said to 
me one morning: “Well, I’ll confess, some of the new 
tricks do beat the old.” 
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The great success of the scheme, however, which won 
for “ Norah’s basket ” its triumph, was during the illness 
of my housemaid. I found it possible to find readily all 
that was needed to make clean and bright my belongings, 
and over the “ rags ” that had formerly in their unhemmed 
ungainliness hung upon the pegs of the broom-closet, my 
memory drew the veil of charity. 


*% 
Where Will It End? 


Just what does the complete change of view of woman’s 
field of activity indicate? Why is it that it is orthodox to 
protest by voice and pen against the days when women 
brewed, spun, and wove in the waking hours of the day, 
all unconscious that her sphere of activity was limited, 
or one that demanded from her rebellion? Why is it 
that, with her increased possibilities, woman should have 
increased the number of diseases catalogued under the 
head of “women’s diseases”? Everywhere the plea is 
heard that women have more time for what some call hcr 
“ outside duties ” and others her “activities.” 

When the practical side of reducing labor in the home is 
considered, it is with a view of securing for the woman who 
adopts labor-saving methods time to give to something 
else ; the object seems to be, not to save labor, but time, 
which is to be as laboriously expended somewhere else, 
and often with infinitely more friction and irritation than if 
used in the home. 

Why should not a woman employ her best intelligence 
to save her labor and time so as to secure leisure; time to 
read, to think, tu exercise ; time to cultivate friendships—in 
short, time to cultivate her soul? Is she not fulfilling her 
duty to her country when she administers her affairs so 
that she secures time for graciousness; 'time to do her 
social duties on some other principle than the electric, so 
that she need not rush to make a call on the last day and 
almost at the last minute of the hour, on her way from a 
Board of Managers meeting to a sub-committee meeting, 
dropping a pile of notes on the table in the hall before she 
greets her hostess breathlessly ? 

What can be done to secure leisure, that absolute neces- 
sity of growth, mental and spiritual ? 

If we could change our standards so that the woman who 
headed a half-dozen movements at the same time, whose 
name appeared on the boards of several institutions, who 
could be counted on to attend committee meetings any day 
and any hour of the day, should be considered as having 
energy rather than intellect, the commercial mind, not the 
literary, we should, perhaps, in time, reach a rational basis 
of public activity for women. Each woman would have 
time to study herself, and she would know just what she 
had that would, if applied to charitable, philanthropic, edu- 
cational, and semi-political questions, help to reduce the 
sum total of human perplexity and misery. She would 
have leisure to study the problems to which she gave her ° 
attention, not from the limited range of a committee meet. 
ing, but through the literature of the subject and personal 
investigation. We should not have women trying to get ' 
other women on school boards who did not know where 
the public school of their own ward is located; nor those 
speaking in favor of legislation to affect the life in tenement- 
house districts who never entered a tenement-house home. 

Every wise woman seeks to reduce the necessary labor in 
her own home, whether that labor is performed by herself 
or her servants, not that more labor may be performed, 
but that some leisure may be secured. 

‘The unwise woman sees in time only opportunity for 
work; she does not use time to increase the social oppor- 
tunities of her family, to unite them in common intellect- 
ual interests, or to deepen the ties.of blood by developing 
the spirit of helpfulness in the growth of and interest in 
each member’s talents and opportunities. 

Time, money, strength, love itself, are often wasted 
because women have not learned that no work, inside or 
outside of home, can be done well that is not so planned 
that leisure is left for the refreshment of mind and body. 
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Crystals Past and Present 
By Alethe Lowber Craig 

Fashion’s caprices are not limited to articles of the 
wardrobe, or to furniture, or to equipages ; in the realm of 
crystal, too, she now leads her votaries through a lively 
dance and tempts them with all manner of iridescent love- 
liness. On the tables of the wealthy the glass is rivaling 
in value the dinner services of silver and gold. Indeed, 
New York seems almost to have clasped hands with Rome 
in the days of Nero, for he, with others of his time, was a 
passionate lover and an enthusiastic collector of unique 
types of glass. It is recorded that he paid an almost fabu- 
lous sum of money for two glass bowls so light that they 
were known as “the winged bowls” and as the “ crystal 
clouds.” So greedily did this tyrannical emperor covet 
any wonderful treasure of glass that Petronius felt him- 
self amply revenged for past wrongs when he smashed, in 
his dying moments, his crystal bowl, valued at nearly three 
hundred thousand dollars, of which Nero was eager to get 
possession. Although princely Americans have hardly 
reached these royal financial heights in glass bowls, they 
serve their wines and frozen punches in such delicate vessels 
that both hostess and guests would be justified in exclaim- 
ing, with the old Roman poet, “‘ Young slave, take away 
these chiseled cups, and give me, with a hand that has 
nothing to fear, ordinary drinking-glasses.” 

Among the crystal beauties now obtainable are exquisite 
specimens of Venetian glass, and a favorite gift is a selec- 
tion of eight or ten Salviati glasses worked in various styles. 
Yet even one little vase—a pearly pink shell supported by 
a slender twisted stem—would carry pleasure to the most 
fastidious friend, and be much nearer the reach of the 
average purse than the set of “harlequin” glasses. The 
Venetian glass of to-day is as marvelously fragile as that 
of the olden time, though it lacks the luster of romantic 
superstition which used to add to those antique goblets— 
so sensitive as to shiver into fragments if poison touched 
them—the interest of mystery and suspicion. 

One of the most remarkable cups on record was of chis- 
eled glass; a vine taking root at the bottom wound itself 
round the cup, which it crowned with its branches and 
foliage, and from it hung bunches of grapes, which appeared 
green at first, but seemed to ripen as wine was poured in 
the cup. Fish, animals, and monsters were favorite fan- 
tasies in early Venetian glass, and many cups had serpents 
twisted round them in such a manner that the lips of those 
drinking from them touched the realistic evil head. One 
of these would serve as a temperance crest, the motto in 
the words of a poet of corresponding antiquity, “‘ Serpents 
on thy glass! You think you are drinking wine—you are 
drinking poison !” 

The Greeks believed that the amethyst preserved its 
wearer from drunkenness—a superstition evidently in force 
at Rome, as many pieces of violet drinking-cups have been 
found there. Roman glass was generally opaque, as will 
be found by looking at any good collection, but it had one 
beautiful transparent shade of sapphire. 

In modern glass, a color now shown as a novelty is of a 
deep amethyst shade known by the trade misnomer of 
“‘puce.” It bears no relation, however, to the Greek super- 
stition, as it is not offered in the form of drinking-glasses, 
but in vases, bowls, and dessert-dishes only. - Although 
elaborately decorated with gold, and richly effective, the 
price is moderate. A service of similar pieces is of a 
tint indescribable by the name of any familiar shade ; but 
the manufacturer’s information that it is a combination of 
amber and ruby may convey an impression of its gor- 
geousness, and suggest that it would be likely to bedim the 
beauty of fruit and flowers. 

For flower receptacles there is no tint of glass so safe, 
artistically, as pale green, and of this there are vases and 
bowls in lovely English glass at surprisingly low prices. 
These may be had with gold decoration, but their graceful 
simplicity of form is more restfully pleasing without that 
addition. 

In the expensive seclusion of satin-cushioned kid cases, 
Austrian glass brilliantly gemmed with enamel holds 
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haughtily aloof from the modest income ; but, fortunately, 
we can admire it without expense. 

In cut glass, the decanters, flower-bowls, and preserve- 
dishes of our grandmothers have been quite equaled by 
the factories of the present, not merely in beauty, but 
in weight—heaviness, instead of lightness, indicating its 
value. A shallow, broad dish cut in sparkling facets of 
superb design, the handle sweeping in a graceful curve far 
above the low rim, brings to mind amber marmalade quiv- 
ering in appetizing attraction at the breakfast hour; or 
marrons glacés contrasting their dark luscious richness 
with the clear crystal at luncheon ; or little caviar “ whets ” 
in a symphony of black and white at dinner. 


= 
The Future Day 


Colonel Waring, the newly appointed New York Street- 
Cleaning Commissioner, says, in an article in the current 
number of the “ Engineering Magazine,” that there is not 
a clean city in the United States, and the reason is that 
burdens are placed upon the scavenger departments of 
every city that ought not to be borne by the departments. 
Colonel Waring thinks that every householder should take 
care of all the refuse possible on his own premises. He 
should dispose of rags, newspapers, and bottles to men who 
will pay for them. Everything that can be burned, sold, 
or given away should be so disposed of by the owners, and 
not at the city’s expense. Garbage should be burned in 
the houses when possible. 

This last proposition is open to serious objection. Un- 
less the garbage is dried before being burned, it is a nui- 
sance and a. danger to health; in neighborhoods where 
the burning is practiced the air is tainted, and the practice, 
if not condemned by municipal regulations, should be. 

The extravagance of American housekeepers is never 
more clearly shown than in the refuse thrown from their 
houses. Even those who buy their fuel will throw away 
boxes and barrels that could be used for fire-wood. Papers 
can be burned in furnaces; so also can straw and like 
rubbish. Alas for the man with the basement heater and 
for him of the apartment! Not his belongings become 
his burdens, but the things that no man will take, even 
though he be paid for the taking. 

Colonel Waring’s protest against the throwing of papers 
and fruit-parings into the street should be repeated in 
emphatic tones against every offender, until habits of neat- 
ness become second nature with the American people. 
And this will be when every child, both at home and in 
school, is taught habits of neatness and order, until they 
become second nature. Civic pride must be aroused ; then, 
and not until then, will the householder and his family 
co-operate with the authorities to secure clean streets, good 
roads, and honest government. 


* 


I longed for Thee, O Christ, to be my guest, 

To break the bread, and pour the living wine, 
All consecrated, in this home of mine, 

That my poor soul and spirit might be blessed. 
Perchance I called Thee not enough; confessed 
My yearning want too seldom at Thy shrine, 

To bring Thy presence, glorious, divine. 

Thou for these many years hast thought it best 
That I should wait. There came instead to me 
Remorseless Death, whose ruthless besom swept 
My fireside empty; then apart I crept, 

Alone beneath the shadow,—ah, but see! 

I raise my head my barren home to mark, 

And Thou, O Christ, art standing in the dark. 


Lo! in the dome of the sky 
Glimmers a tremulous star ; 
I follow it from afar, 
To find where it swings on high, 
A world. 
—Selected from “Sonnets and Lyrics,” by Katrina Trask. 
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Porfirio 
A Young Folks’ Story of the Staked Plain 


By Alice MacGowan 
In Four Parts—lIII. 


The remembrance of Porfirio’s warning in regard to the 
money, that afternoon, darted into Scott’s mind. 

Could it be that Porfirio wanted to rob him? The 
thought struck his generous heart like a blow. No, he 
would not believe it. 

The next moment Porfirio crept forward, the anxious 
little face turned fairly to the light of the dying fire. 

“‘Sefior! where are you? Wake up; it is Porfirio.” 

“Here I am,” said Scott, sitting up. 

Porfirio sprang erect, and ran to him, with great relief. 
“Oh, it scared me so when you were not in the tent,” he 
said. 

“‘Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“It is old Rodrigo. He has sent me out all day to hunt 
for the roots he uses to dye the horsehair. And when I 
came home, once, I saw where he had been digging up the 
moneys he keeps buried about the place.” 

‘*Keeps money buried! He must be a regular old 
miser.” 

Porfirio seemed doubtful of the new word, but went on. 
“‘He loves money, Sefior, better than anything; and when 
he digs up that which he has, and plays with it, and counts 
it, I know that he is in a bad mind, and will do anything to 
get some more.” 

“And you saw him do that after I went away?” 

“Yes, Sefor, when I went back from the Ojo Bravo. 
And afterward, when I came in softly with the roots, he 
was making his long knife very sharp; and when he saw 
me he was very angry, and struck me, and cried, ‘ Why do 
you watch me when I sharpen my knife to cut some sofo/ 
for the burro!” 

“ And you think—” 

“Yes, Sefior. He is coming on the burro. I lay awake 
and saw him start, after he thought I was asleep. I knew 
he could come only very slow; and as soon as he was 
gone, I stole out and ran to where I had seen Pappoose in 
the afternoon. He came to me when I whistled, and I 
have come much quicker than old Rodrigo could, and have 
hidden Pappoose in the little cedar brake. But he will be 
here very soon now, Seijior.” - 

“What had we better do?” said Scott, a feeling very 
much like terror creeping over him, though he tried man- 
fully to free himself from it. 

“Throw more wood on the fire to make a big light; and 
then sit by it, and whistle or sing.” 

“No! That would just make me a good mark for him, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“‘ Sefior, they will not shoot, these Mexicans; it is the 
knife with them. Anyhow, I think he will not come here 
while he sees you are awake. I believe that he is very 
bad, but I know that he is a coward.” 

They built the fire so high that it lit up the whole camp 
and threw its glare far down the trail. 

‘‘ Now I must hide,” said Porfirio. ‘‘Old Rodrigo is 
already angry at me about you. He did not like it that I 
came part way with you this morning, and asked me many 
questions about what you said and what I said to you.” 

Scott was sitting in the full light, with his loaded rifle 
across his knees. He tried to keep his mind as cool as 
possible, but he was worked up to a tremendous pitch of 
excitement. 

Porfirio curled down beside him in the black shadow of 
a pile of wood. ‘ What made the old man think of rob- 
bing us?” Scott asked. ‘“ We haven’t anything much here 
in camp worth, stealing.” 

‘Oh, yes, Sefior! You showed him too much money 
when you paid him to keep Pappoose. You wear a gold 
watch, too. He looked at that.” 

“‘ Well, a little money and a watch, that’s surely a small 
temptation to a man to kill people and run the risk of get- 
ting hung, I should think.” 


“It is not little to him, Sefor; itis much. And you 
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spoke of the rich Sefior Don, who would buy all the hair 
bridles and think nothing of it. The Semor Don—Don—” 

“‘ Sir Edwin Cameron,” supplied Scott. 

“‘ He hopes there may be money from him and the other 
rich Sefiors here; and he knows there is only you in camp 
to-night; you told him it was to be so this morning. He 
thinks if you wake up and catch him, and he has to kill 
just you, he can take the best pony and run as fast as he 
can down into Old Mexico, where nobody can find him. 
That thing has been done many times before now, Sefior.” 
And Porfirio nodded seriously in the darkness. 

“I would whistle or sing if I were you,” he added, in a 
low, anxious whisper, “that he may know before he gets 
close that you are awake.” 

But Scott could not. The thought that a man with a 
long knife was coming across the plain, or even already 
lurking in the bushes outside the circle of light made by 
the camp-fire, intent upon robbing and perhaps murdering 
him, kept him continually listening for sounds from the 
direction in which he supposed danger lay. 

His heart throbbed in his throat, and his breath came 
short. His only relief was the sense of companionship 
that the child’s presence gave him, and he kept bending 
down to whisper to him. 

Once, when he raised his head after asking Porfirio 
some question, he was sure he caught the glint of some- 
thing moving in the bushes by the trail just outside the 
lighted space. There was a rustle of leaves, and a sound 
like a stealthy footstep. 

Scott’s nerves gave way, and instead of sitting still, pre- 
tending not to hear, and watching silently—as the boys had 
agreed that he should do—he sprang to his feet, threw up 
his rifle-barrel, and shouted, ‘‘ Who’s there? Come out 
into the light or I’ll shoot !” 

‘‘No shoot—no shoot, Sefior! Poor old Rodrigo no 
hurt,” cried a deprecating voice ; and, after some moving 
and rustling about. old Rodrigo came from the shadow, 
mounted on his burro, and rode very innocently up the 
trail. He halted the burro where the path brought him 
opposite the fire, and only a few rods from it. 

‘Why you no sleepee, so late, Sefior ?” he asked, peering 
sharply at everything in sight. 

“’m sitting up waiting for the others. They might be 
in from their hunt any time now.” Then, turning ‘sud- 
denly and looking at him very directly, ‘What do you 
want ?” 

“Not want anything, Sefor, not anything! Me make 
little travel in the night—so much hot in daytime. Me 
think you go sleepee now. Buenos noches, Senor, buenos 
noches, buenos noches ;” and, with many grimaces and much 
looking back, the old fellow rode away down the trail. 

Porfirio watched him anxiously as he went out of sight. 
“‘ Sefior, I fear he goes now to get Teofilo Galindro. He 
lives down that way.” 

** Who is he ?” 

“Oh, he is a very bad man, and not so afraid as Rodrigo. 
Once there was a young man, an Americano, here with 
some sheep. Teofilo wanted his sheep and his money. So, 
one night, when the man was asleep by his fire, something 
made him wake up; and there he saw some one creep, creep, 
into his tent, and feel all over his bed. 

“‘ Whoever it was thought the man was in his bed instead 
of being out by the fire; and the Americano saw him raise 
a big knife and stab, stab, right down into the bed! 

‘“‘The Americano shot at him then, and the man ran 
away like a wolf. 

“In the morning Rodrigo and I were passing the camp 
and the Americano told us about it, and showed us the big 
holes the knife had made in his blankets. 

“There were some spots of blood, and the man said he 
knew:he had hit the thief. And old Rodrigo struck at me 
and told me to take the burro and go on, for fear that I 
would tell that Teofilo had come to our casa, very bad 
hurt, at midnight, and Rodrigo had cut a bullet out of his 
arm. Oh, Sefior, I am very afraid of that man!” 


Lew 
POPE 








For the Little People 
% 


The Difference 


When the winds of winter beat 
Little Bunny’s hollow tree, 
For a blanket round his feet 
Close his bushy tail tucks he. 
Never mind:how loud ‘the storm, 
Sound he sleeps and snug and warm. 


When the little honey-bees 

See the snow come powdering down 
On their roof beneath the trees 

In the pleasant Beehive Town, 
Then away to bed they creep, 
All the winter long they sleep. 


But when little busy Ned 
Hears the noisy north wind blow, 
Out he rushes with his sled, 
For he loves the whirling snow. 
Bees and bunnies, sleepy things ! 
Lose the fun that winter brings. 
— Youth's Companion. 


@ 


Our Visitor 


The wind was blowing the snow in great 
clouds through the streets. All up and down 
the streets in every direction were little moun- 
tains of snow. It was so cold that every one 
covered up his ears and hurried along as 
though he feared that if he tarried a moment he 
would-be frozen. Just when the storm was 
most severe, on the other side of the street I 
saw sitting down, the picture of misery and 
discomfort, a dear little dog with a silver collar 
on his neck and a bow of orange ribbon. Where 
did he belong ? and why didn’t he go home? 
were the questions I asked myself over and 
over again as I watched him. I could not read, 
I was so conscious of the dear little dog over 
the way. I dared not go out in the snow and 
bring him in, for somebody might think I was 
trying to steal him; but at last I saw that the 
dog was either lost or so benumbed with the 
cold that he could not go home. 

Then the big, strong man who lives in our 
house pulled his hat well down over his ears, 
turned up his coat collar, and ran through the 
storm and brought the little dog in. He was 
so benumbed that when placed on the floor in 
front of the open fire he didnot move. After 
a time he became warm and comfortable, and 
then he manifested his gratitude. He jumped 
up on us, he licked our hands, and in every 
way tried to make us know how very thankful 
he was to be taken in out of the cold. Some 
sparrows, poor, hungry little things, lighted 
on the snow outside of the window, and I went 
down to get some crumbs for them. The mo- 
ment our little stray visitor saw the bread he 
showed that he was hungry. He ate it, and 
ate it as though he had had nothing to eat for 
days, and then curled down and went tosleep. 


He acted as if he had always lived in the. 


house; followed us up ‘and down stairs, curled 
down at our feet, gave bright, joyous little 
barks, which seemed to say, “Iam very com- 
fortable and happy, thank you, and very con- 
tented.” 

I am sure you would have laughed if you 
could have heard us call over all the dog 
names we knew—Fido and Hector and Bijou 
and Jack and Prince and Gyp and Dash and 
Frisk. We went over all the dog names to 


try to find out the one that applied to our 


visitor, and there he sat, beating his little tail 
on the floor, with eyes that plainly said: “I 
know what you are trying to do, but I can’t 
help you. I wish I could.” Night came, and 
then we felt that the dog must be taken home 
if he could lead us there. A string was tied to 
his collar, and he was taken out, but evidently 
could not tind his way in the strange streets 
all filled with snow, and when he came in we 
fixed him for the night. The next morning, 
bright and beautiful, the second attempt was 
made to find his home, and he was so cunning 
he seemed to know just what was in every- 
body’s mind. As the gentleman who brought 
him in put on his hat to take him out that 
morning, the little stranger got up on his hind 
legs and walked up and down the hall. Evi- 
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dently this was a trick that he had been in the 
habit of performing. He went out into the 
snow, jumped and ran and barked, every min- 
ute making it harder to give him up. But, 
alas! out of a house some blocks away came 
a-woman.. She called. the dog, and he ran to 
her, ‘and now we-have no little visitor in our 
house; but then he has found his home. 


® 
Jack, the Cat 


A wonderful cat lives in Michigan. One 
Sunday his mistress was going to church, and, 
to her surprise, just before she entered the door 
she discovered that her cat, Jack, was right 
behind her. She wanted very much to go to 
church, but there was not time to take the cat 
home and return, so she said, in a low voice, 
“ Will you be a good boy, Jack, if I take you 
to church with me?” ben then she picked him 
up and hid him under her cloak and carried 
him into church, where she put him in the 
pew, trusting that he would be quiet. Jack 
met her expectations. He was so quiet that 
no one knew he was there, and when services 
were over he was again hidden under his mis- 
tress’s cloak and taken home. The next Sun- 
day he evidently remembered his visit of the 
preceding week, and he watched his mistress 
prepare for church. When she left the house 
this Sunday, Jack again followed her and was 
carried into church as before. He has be- 
haved so beautifully that no one thinks -of 
denying him the right, and now Jack is not 
carried into church, but walks in gravely and 
decorously, and jumps up in the pew, where 
he curls down in evident enjoyment, not once 
going to sleep. e 


*“‘Helen’s Babies”’ 


Oh, I’ve such a lot of dollies, 
It would really make you stare! 
Just twelve! Would you believe it ?— 
Twelve children in my care! 


Every one says, “ Such a family !” 
But they’re a great comfort to me. 

Mamma calls ’em “ Helen's Babies ;” 
And that’s what they are, you see. 


There’s Bessie, my biggest dolly; 
She’s as old as she can be; 

For she was my mamma’s dolly 
Before she belonged to me. 


There’s Clara, and Alice, and Jennie, 
And Gracie, with golden hair, 
And eyes that shut and oven; 
She’s ’most alive, I declare. 


Now, Dot is a dear little dolly, 
In the sweetest blue satin dress; 
And Nellie, and Celia, and Hattie— 
You'll think there’s a lot, I guess. 


There’s Robbie, my little sailor, 
And Topsy, as cute as can be, 

And Ko-Chung-Kee, the Chinaman— 
They're all so dear to me. 


I’m sure so big a family 
You won’t very often see ; 
But this is a “ truly story,” 
About my dollies and me. 
—Child Garden. 
& 

Sophie’s Squirrel 
We had a letter the other day from a little 
girl in Providence, who read a story in this 
department that she liked very much, and she 
wanted another one like that. She wrote to 
ask us to get it, and then she told us about 
the cook that lives at her house. She tells 
us that if she had been asked to attend 
“Mollie Sterling’s Surprise Party,” her cook, 
Sophie, would have made some little Swedish 
ginger-cakes. She says that her Sophie is 
very good, and her mamma says she must be 
very kind to Sophie, because sometimes Sophie 
is lonesome and homesick because her home 
is away off in Sweden. Sophie has a pet 
squirrel in a cage; she caught him last sum- 
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mer in the couniry, and she says that he is 
company for her. Our little correspondent 
tells us that this squirrel will tease Sophie for 
peanuts. What makes this letter so very in- 
teresting is that this little girl tells us that she 
can only read pictures, and yet she enjoyed 
this story very much when her mamma read it 
to her. She promises to tell us something 
more about Sophie’s squirrel, and we hope to 
hear from her. ; 


Recipe for a Happy Day 


“ Take a little dash of cold water, 
A little leaven of prayer, 

A little bit of sunshine gold 
Dissolved in morning air. 


“ Add to your meal some merriment, 
Add thought for kith and kin, 
And then, as a prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in. 


“ Flavor it all with essence of love 
And a little dash of play ; 
Let a nice old book, and a glance above, 
Complete the well-spent day.” 
— Selected. 
con 


He Was Not Taken Away 


A pony owned by the daughter of the owner 
of a circus was put up for sale in an auction- 
room in England. All the horses of the circus 
were to be sold. Among the bidders was the 
daughter of the circus man. When the little 
pony was led in, the little girl gave him a piece 
of sugar, and when the bidding began this 
little girl also offered a price for the pony, but 
somebody was bidding against her and she 
had to stop because she had no more money. 
But over in the corner there was a man who 
had watched the little girl and the pony, and 
he began bidding, and finally no one bid over 
him, and the pony was said to be his. He 
took it by the bridle and led it to the little 
girl, and said, “This pony is yours.” Then 
everybody cheered, and the little girl took her 
pony home. Pa 


The Ship’s Passenger 


An ant-eater, as you may know if you have 
seen pictures of him, is about two and a half 
feet long. The animal has a long snout and 
tail, and is gray with black streaks. One of 
these curious creatures swam two miles re- 
cently from Cape Gracios at Mosquito Land 
to a ship. When it reached the ship it tried 
toclimbjup its sides, but could not. A bucket 
was lowered, and the ant-eater tumbled into 
it and was hauled aboard. At first it was so 
exhausted that it did not seem possible to 
keep it alive, but it revived and became quite 
a pet with the passengers. 


@ 
A New Use for Leaves 

Down in New Jersey a new factory has 
been started, and what do you suppose they 
offer the people in the town where the factory 
is built?. They offer to pay $3.50 a ton for 
all kinds of forest leaves delivered at any of 
the stations of the railroad going through 
southern New Jersey. The leaves must be 
baled, or else put in bags for easy shipment. 
And now you would like to know what is done 
with them. These leaves are used to make 
linoleum. It is said that hundreds of women 
and children in New Jersey are earning money 

gathering forest leaves. 


@ 
The Surgeon’s Success 
In Baltimore a pug dog belonging to a 
gentleman was run over by a street-car and 
lost his leg, but the gentleman who owned him 
succeeded in having a wooden leg made, and 


now the dog runs about as freely as though 
all four legs were his own. 


& 
A dear little girl listened to a cat purring, 
and then exclaimed, “ Oh, listen! he’s got bees 
humming in his heart.” _ 
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The Victory 


A Sermon by Lyman Abbott? 
I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Romans Vvii., 25. 

The seventh chapter of Romans, on which I spoke to 
some of you last Sunday morning, is the story of a battle 
between the animal nature and the spiritual or divine 
nature of man. Both elements are in the individual ; both 
elements are in society. Paul makes no reference to 
Adam or a garden of Eden; he depicts man as himself a 
battle-ground, doing the things he would not do, leaving 
undone the things he would have done—two men, an ani- 
mal man and a spiritual man, a dead man and a live man, 
chained together—arid cries out at the close of his dramatic 
picture of this life-battle, “O wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” and 
then responds with our text, “I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” It is a strange text, considering its 
locality. It is a note of victory in the midst of battle. 
In the battle of Marengo, the Austrians considered the 
day won. The French army was inferior in numbers and 
had given way, and the Austrian army extended its wings 
on the right and on the left to swallow up the French. 
Then, though the French themselves thought the battle 
lost, and the Austrians were confident that it was won, 
Napoleon gave the command to charge, and, the trumpet- 
blast being given, the Old Guard charged down into ,the 
weakened center of the Austrian army, cut it in two, rolled 
the two wings up on either side, and the battle was Napo- 
leon’s. This seventh chapter of Romans is a spiritual 
Marengo. Paul seems to speak of a losing battle; he 
seems to see himself defeated—‘“ wretched man that I am! 
who shall unchain me from this corpse to which I am 
fastened ?”,—and then there comes this trumpet-call, this 
shout of victory in the midst of defeat: ““Thanks be to 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” The meaning is 
interpreted by another passage in Paul, in the fifteenth of 
the First Corinthians—“ Thanks be to God which is giving 
us the victory.” The prophet sees the process of conquer- 
ing while the battle is still waging. I would not lay stress 
on the present tense if it appeared in these words afone, 
but the whole Bible is written in the present tense. ‘ We 
are conquerors and more than conquerors,” “ He that 
believeth in the Son hath eternal life.” The Apostle does 
not project victory into the future; he sees a conquering 
process here and now. Let me try to illustrate that con- 
quering process. 

Modern evolutionary hypothesis affirms that the con- 
stant tendency is for the higher to overcome the lower. 
The process of evolution, that is, the process of growth, 
that is, the process of life, is a process from the lower to 
the higher, from the inferior to the superior, from the less 
highly organized to the more highly organized ; and in the 
order of nature (that is, in the divine order) the victory is 
with the higher, with the better organized, with the su- 
perior. Victory does not depend on size nor on apparent 
forcefulness, but on quality of life. The superior is already 
crowned with victory while the battle is apparently going 
on. You drop a seed into the ground; if it germinates 
and becomes a living thing, then the battle between that 
liviag organism and the mineral soil in the heart of which 
it is planted begins, and the living organism has from the 
very beginning of the battle a victory. It may be a very 
little seed surrounded by a very great amount of mineral 
soil; no matter : if it lives, it is sure to conquer. The only 
alternative is death, destruction, and disorganization on 
the one hand, and absolute victory on the other. The 
living seed gathers from this mineral soil elements into 
itself; it converts them, transforms them, makes them into 
the waving grass, the blooming lily, the strong oak. It 
creates a new life out of the old death. And it does this 
because the organized vegetable form is superior to the 
mineral and the disorganized. We have the vegetable ; 
now the animal comes. The sheep crops this grass; the 
man plucks this peach. The living animal takes the less 
highly organized and developed vegetable organism, ab- 





1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Reported by Henry Winans, and 
revised by the author. 
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sorbs it, recreates it, reproduces it in new forms, and makes 
it- servant to itself; and if the animal is a living animal 
there can be no question what the issue will be. Only in 
case the animal dies, drops back into more unorganized 
matter, ceases to be animal, ceases to be a superior organ- 
ization—only in that case is there any question what the 
issue of the battle will be. All life is thus a progress from 
the lower to the higher, the mineral transformed into the 
vegetable, the vegetable transformed into the animal. 

Is that the end? No. The higher animal takes into 
himself the various substances, perhaps of the vegetable, 
perhaps of the lower animal, and reproduces them in his 
higher form, and all that he has taken in through breath- 
ing, through food, through the lower organizations, becomes, 
not only part of this highest physical organization, but in 
this highest physical organization becomes subservient to 
the ‘thought and the emotions, the will and the life— 
that is, to the highest order of nature. Life begins in 
the lowest inorganic form; a higher form enters into it, 
struggle ensues, and in that struggle the victory is from 
the outset given to the higher form, provided it preserves 
its own nature, provided it continues to be the higher 
form. The progress of life is like the progress of a great 
river. You know that the Hudson River will reach the 
ocean. There may be side currents; some of the water 
may be swept up upon the sand and lost; but the current is 
from the mountain to the ocean. So life flows like a great 
river—with ebbs and flows, it is true, with eddies and 
bayous and side currents; but, beginning with the lowest 
form, steadily, with unbroken and unhalted current, to the 
end. What is the end? Ah, no man knows! We are in 
the process. 

Passing from the material aspects of this progress or 
evolution, which are not important to us this morning, I 
wish to deal with it in its spiritual aspects. 

In the first place, then, in our race conflicts the victory 
is of necessity with the higher race. It does not at all 
depend upon numbers. It does not at all depend upon 
what we call physical forces. When two races come in 
conflict, one of two things is certain to occur: the lower 
race will either be destroyed or it will be transformed. The 
higher race always wins, unless it ceases to be the higher 
race and loses its moral and spiritual nature. Men read 
the story in the Bible of the destruction of the Canaanites 
by the Israelites, and wonder at the barbarism of the 
process. The methods were barbarous; they belonged to 
a barbarous and a cruel age; but the moment the Israelites, 
with their higher morality and their nobler conceptions of 
God and truth and duty, came into conflict with a licentious, 
a demoralized, a corrupt and immoral people, there was 
but one result possible: if the Israelites held to their faith, 
the Canaanites either must become Israelites or cease to 
exist. Precisely the same issue has been presented again 
and again. We have tried now for centuries to preserve 
the Indians as Indians. We have fenced them round in 
reservations, preserved for them their hunting-grounds, 
and bound ourselves by solemn treaty to leave them in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of their barbarism; and civiliza- 
tion has surged up to the wall and swept the wall away. 
And to-day among the friends of the Indians the real 
question is not whether we shall keep them in reservations 
and preserve for them the hunting-grounds: that cannot 
be done. With Anglo-Saxon civilization on the one hand 
and Indian barbarism on the other, there are but two 
alternatives: either the Indian must become Anglo-Saxon 
in his civilization or become a corpse. It is in the very 
nature of the case that when the higher and the lower 
races intermingle the lower must be transformed or perish. 
It is the divine law that the superior shall master and the 
inferior shall be mastered or die. We have tried to confer 
upon the negro race in the South power proportioned to 
its numerical majority, and we have not succeeded, and we 
cannot succeed. I have no word of palliation to offer for 
lynch-law or bulldozing, or political corruption and fraud. 
On the contrary, the truth that I am putting before you 
is itself the strengest argument against these things. If 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the South loses its moral life, 
if it becomes a corrupt and barbarous race, it ceases 
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to be the higher race. The only way in which the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the South can preserve its political supremacy 
is by preserving its moral supremacy. Ifthe Anglo-Saxon 
race does preserve its moral supremacy, the negro race 
must either be subject to the Anglo-Saxon race, or take on 
Anglo-Saxon moral character. The only hope for the 
negro race in the South is such spiritual and intellectual 
education as will lift it up and make it the peer, moral. and 
spiritual, of its fellow race. The whole history of humanity 
from the days of creation down to this present time con- 
firms this affirmation, that, if you put race against race, the 
higher race always has the victory. 

This is true, too, in respect to—what shall I say ?—con- 
flicting civilizations, if you will; conflicting religions, if 
you prefer. The higher always conquers the lower. Rome, 
in the first century, was mistress of the world, but she was 
a corrupt mistress, a licentious mistress, a drunken mis- 
tress, a despotic mistress, a cruel mistress, a conscienceless 
mistress, a wicked mistress. Twelve men in one province 
of Judea, inspired by one man who had lived but three 
years among them, looked out upon this wicked, corrupt, 
licentious, degraded, despotic world and said: “ We will 
make it better.” Twelve men against the world! And 
they did it. They went forth, and, after four centuries, 
those twelve men had conquered the Roman world so 
that it was already so transformed that the cross, which 
was the gallows of the first century, had become the sym- 
bol of the Roman Empire, woven on the very flag which 
was borne before the legions of Constantine. Twelve 
men, with purity, truth, love, faith, courage, and not a great 
deal even of these, were more than a match for the tem- 
ples, the priests, the legions, the imperial despotism of a 
corrupt, conscienceless nation. It was justa little seedin a 
muck-heap ; and it converted the muck-heap. I may be told 
that there were other moral elements in Rome, represented 
by such thinkers as Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. That 
is true. And that but for these elements Christianity could 
not have conquered. Possibly true also. But this does 
but confirm what I am saying, that the victory of the higher 
is the law of nature—that is, the law of God—and in the 
lowest and most corrupt there is always a preparation for 
victory over the corruption, always a latent possibility of 
a higher life. 

This is true, also, in our conflicts between contending 
ideas or influences in the community. The higher and 
the better-is always the stronger. It is always the stronger 
because it is in the divine nature of things that the superior 
shall be stronger and that the inferior shall be developed 
into the superior. The country puts over its door the 
declaration, “ All men are free and equal,” and then puts 
manacles on the wrists of four millions of slaves, and 
drives them to their toil with a whip. And commerce says, 
You must not disturb slavery, because cotton is king; and 
politics says, You must not disturb slavery, because you will 
take away our places; and statesmanship says, You cannot 
disturb slavery; because you have a Federal Constitution, 
and you must not interfere with the domestic institutions 
of any of the States; and the Church says, You must not 
disturb slavery, because it is preaching politics. But afew 
brave men and brave women declare that slavery is wrong. 
They simply go from place to place, reaffirming, Slavery is 
wrong, one man shall not hold another in bondage ; and 
a generation does not pass away before commerce and 
politics and statesmanship and ecclesiasticism are in full 
retreat before the trumpet-call of those few men. The 
higher sense of conscience and rectitude is on one side, 
and all material interests on the other, and the former wins. 
I was telegraphed to last week to append my signature to 
a protest against Sunday opening of the saloons, and I 
telegraphed back, “‘ By all means.” But if the Legislature 
will give the community permission to close the saloons 
every day in the week, or open them every day in the week, 
whichever it prefers, I will vote for that law. If you can 
only set conscience free on the one side and appetite on 
the other, the result will be a long battle, but conscience 
will defeat appetite every time. I object to a law which 
gives appetite a vote and refuses it to conscience : give 
them both a vote and conscience need not fear the issue. 
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When Gideon arms three hundred brave men and goes 
forth with nothing but a trumpet that can speak the truth 
and the light that can flash it, the host of Midian always 
flees, Everytime a Joshua marches round the walled city, and 
there are true priests of God marching with him, the walls 
go down. For it is the law of nature wrought in every- 
thing, from the tiniest seed in the ground to the noblest 
archangel in heaven, that the higher masters the lower, the 
spiritual the animal, the divine the debased. 

In these conflicts there are no defeats. Destroying the 
army of virtue does not make any difference; destroying 
the leader does not make any difference ; the only thing 
that makes a difference is destroying the spiritual life 
itself. Murder Owen Lovejoy and there are a hundred 
Lovejoys to take his place. Hang John Brown, his soul 
goes marching on. Arrest the Christ, crucify him, put him 
in the tomb, seal up the tomb, then clap your hands and 
say, ‘“‘ We have done with him:” twelve brave men spring 
up that were before but cowards. It is always so. You 
cannot kill the higher life by killing the individual or the 
army. You can kill it only by corrupting it. The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. There is no dan- 
ger to this country from the lower elements in it. The only 
danger is from the lack of true life in what we call the 
higher elements. We can take care of our Irish and our 
Poles and our Hungarians and our Indians and our negroes 
if we can only take care of our own spiritual life. The 
cause of municipal corruption lies in the indifference of 
selfish men at the top of society. If the Anglo-Saxons 
were all Christs, there would not be any immigration prob- 
lem. If we are not apostate, the nation is safe ; if we are 
apostate, nothing can save it. Keep the higher elements in 
the country strong, vital, active, and by them the Nation 
will be made to live. Let them die, and the Nation is dead. 
This is the function of the Church and the ministry. Itis 
not the minister’s business to devise plans and methods; 
we are certainly no wiser than the average layman, and 
my own impression is that we are not so wise. It is our 
business to arouse the conscience, enkindle the soul, and 
keep the purpose high and strong. I am not bound to tell 
you how to fight the saloon; I am not bound to tell you 
by what method you are to repress the gambling-house 
or the house of prostitution ; it is enough for me to say, 
“Wake up! You have a duty in this matter; a duty to 
your neighbor ; you are bound to see that your city is pure.” 
How? Find out for yourself; it is a part of your duty 
to find out for yourself. And if the men and women that 
live in pure homes and that attend the Church are in 
earnest to maintain an aggressive Christian life, we shall 
find a way. The only danger is ina silent pulpit, a passive 
congregation, and an apostate Church. 

_ The world has made progress. What is the evidence of 
Christianity ? We donotneedto go back to discuss the ques- 
tion whether Christ was miraculously born or not, or whether 
he|rose.from.the.dead or not—I believe he was miraculously 
born, and I believe he did rise from the dead, but we do not 
need to go back to ask that question. How do I know that 
the seed which was ia the ground had life? The lily is the 
evidence. If Christ rose from the dead eighteen centuries 
ago, and the world is no better, it does not make any differ- 
ence whether he rose or not. But it is better; and the 
evidence of his resurrection is the work he has done and 
is doing to-day. Look back at Rome as it was in the 
first century, under the despotic power of one imperial 
despot, and generally a cruel, licentious, and wicked one: 
no system of popular education ; licentiousness so auda- 
cious in the court that women were compelled to be 
prostitutes at the peril of their lives by the decree of a 
queen; drunkenness and debauchery almost universal ; 
and religion not making any effort—that is, the pagan 
religion not making any effort—to make people better— 
not trying to build men, only trying to reconcile some 
wrathful god. To-day, a nation emancipated; public 
officers public servants; the bosses fighting for their 
places, and fighting a losing battle; slavery abolished ; 
universal education ; and in thousands and thousands of 
pure homes and thousands and thousands of pulpits a real, 
honest, earnest, though not always successful endeavor to 
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apply the principles of divine truth to the practical affairs 
of human living. The world has made progress. 
Because the higher always conquers the lower; because in 
this struggle the divine is master, the spiritual over the 
animal, as the animal over the vegetable, and the vegetable 
over the mineral. This is redemption. It is not that God 
comes and takes out one prisoner here and another pris- 
oner there and lets the great mass of men go their way. It 
is the great, fundamental law of life that wherever the con- 
flict is raged between the higher and the lower, if the higher 
maintains its life at all, it prevails. It is the divine order, 
it is the universal law. Life is made by its very nature to 
be redemptive. Redemption is the divine law of all life, 
from the simplest molecule to the highest creation. 

I have taken so much time in unfolding this truth in its 
large applications that I can leave myself but a few mo- 
ments to apply it personally. But I think you must all 
see that if it is true that society has gained, if the higher 
race is master over the lower race, and the higher civiliza- 
tion is master over the lower civilization, and the higher 
form of life is master over the lower form of life, this is 
true in society only because it is true in the individual 
man. The battle of the world is’going on in every soul. 
All you need to do in society is to waken that higher life 
and set it to work; the little leaven will leaven the whole 
lump. All you have to do in any individual heart is to 
kindle the higher life and set it to work, and that higher 
life will conquer all that is lower, because God is in the 
higher life, and you cannot defeat God. O mother look- 
ing on your boy with troubled, anxious heart, because he 
is so noisy and boisterous, because he plays so hard and 
studies so lazily, because he runs so fast when he goes to 
play and walks so slow when he is going on your errands, 
because he is so much of an animal! do not be afraid; 
take care of your own heart, brood him, keep your own 
courage, your own love, your own faith clear, and then 
brood him, simply brood him ; love him, teach him to love 
you, hold on to him and teach him to hold on to you, and 
you need not be afraid. There is more power in prayer 
than there is in the saloon; there is more power in the 
mother’s love than there is in the beckoning of a thousand 
prostitutes. I do not say that the animal may not run 
away with him, but it will not be forever. O moral re- 
former, sometimes discouraged, looking on this slow proc- 
ess of the world’s uplifting, and saying, “I have worked 
long enough; I am going to: give it up,” do you know 
what you say? It is as if the seed should say, “I will not 
germinate.” To give up is to go back into the soil. If 
the faith and hope and love and courage are alive in your 
heart, you will yet win the day—you and God together. 
Christian, you who sometimes read the seventh chapter of 
Romans and stop when you get to the end of the twenty- 
fourth verse, goon! “I have done the things I ought not 
to have done, and I have left undone the things I ought 
to have done, and there is no health in me.” . Do not rise 
from your knees then—go on, go on! ‘Thanks be to 
God, who is giving me the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And, oh, if any man has come in here this morn- 


ing who is in this battle, held in the clutches of some 


horrible sin, and struggling away from it and saying, I can- 
not, it is no use—if you have followed me, I hope you will 
carry away some strength for the renewal of that struggle. 
There is use. The least little seed of life felt in your heart 
is worth more, and will do more, in the end than all the 
animalism you have inherited from the centuries. God is 
victor, and he has organized victory in the very constitu- 
tion of your nature, if you hold fast to God. You have not 
to go back eighteen centuries, you have not to go forward 
eighteen centuries, you have not to look to the heights or 
search the depths for God. He is in you; he has organ- 
ized himself into the very constitution of human society and 
into the constitution of every child of his. You are a son 
of God. ‘ Youarenot of this world,” says Christ—are not 
now—there is a birth-principle in you that God has put 
there. O little bird in your egg, thinking you are a prisoner 
and must die! struggle on and on—you will break your 
shell. God is brooding you. You have wings; struggle 
on; come out; be free. 
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Books and Authors 


Life and Letters of Dean Church’ 


The late Dean Church held a place in the ecclesiastical 
realm similar to that which Mr. Gladstone has held in the 
English nation... His life is divided.into three sections— 
his Oxford career, his Whatley career, and his work as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. While at Oxford he took a leading 
part in the Oxford Movement, of which he lived to be the 
first historian. He knew its leaders; and Newman, until 
1845, was his most intimate friend—an intimacy which was 
renewed fifteen years after and lasted to the end of their 
lives. With Keble and Marriott and Pusey he was hardly 
less intimate, and he occupied at Oxford, as tutor of Oriel, 
a position of great influence. He was stunned when New- 
man went to Rome. He was with him almost to the last 
moment, and, when the terrible event was over, he and his 
friends ate their breakfasts in silence and could not talk. 
In 1847 he spent a year in the South of Europe and in 
Greece, writing home a large number of letters which are 
exquisite descriptions of Greek scenery and Grecian life. 
In 1852, having become weary of his tutorship, he accepted 
a small living at Whatley, where his total congregation con- 
sisted of only two hundred persons and the conditions were 
of a very primitive sort. Here he soon married, and, like 
Keble at Hursley, this gifted Oxford scholar settled down 
to the duties. of a parish priest in the South of England. 
It was nearly as deep an obscurity as he could reach. His 
adherence to Newman and to an unpopular cause had cost 
him dearly, but in this seclusion he was still a man of great 
influence. His contributions to the “Guardian” news- 
paper, which had been started in 1846, were numerous, and 
he also wrote extensively for the “Christian Remembrancer.” 
He had from the first a style of writing which was strikingly 
similar to that of Dr. Newman, and whatever he did was 
marked by inimitable graces of touch, by abundant thought, 
and byaffluent knowledge. Even his village sermons, now 
republished, were so plain that any rustic could under- 
stand them, and yet so weighty with meaning that they can 
bear reproduction to-day. Once Mr. Gladstone undertook 
to make Mr. Church a Canon of Worcester Cathedral, but 
the offer was declined, and the Oxford scholar lived on 
contented with his obscurity and indifferent to the outer 
world. He felt his isolation, but he liked the quiet and 
unambitious life which he lived. 

In 1871, when Dean Mansel died, Mr. Gladstone again 
called him, not this time to a subordinate position, but to 
what was destined to be in some respects the foremost 
position in the Church of England. He was invited to 
become the Dean of St. Paul’s, in order to make it the 
central church of London and to show how a modern 
cathedral may be properly developed in a great city. Mr. 
Church shrank from the responsibility, but the pressure of 
friends induced him to yield, and in this position he 
rapidly rose to the duties before him and made St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, during the nineteen years that he was Dean, not 
only one of the centers of spiritual life in London, but a 
shining example of how a great establishment may be 
utilized for the interests of the people. He was a man of 
small stature, of rather undistinguished presence, but pos- 
sessed rare judgment, the ability to exclude unimportant 
details, and a superb insight in reading the thoughts and 
controlling the actions of others. He had hardly taken 
St. Paul’s in hand before the attempt was made to prose- 
cute the ritualists by the passage of the Public Worship 
Act of 1874. He resisted its adoption so far as he could, 
but Archbishop Tait was indefatigable in promoting it, and 
Dean Church and his friends were forced to be quiet. He 
was -not himself a ritualist, but he believed that it was 
unwise to tie up the ritualists when freedom of opinion 
and teaching was allowed to Broad Churchmen and to Low 
Churchmen ; he thought that under the circumstances a 
moderate amount of freedom should be allowed on all sides, 
and that this was the only wise position that the Church of 
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England could take in these times. Near the very end of 
his life the Bishop of Lincoln was on trial for his ritual 
practices, and it gave him great comfort that Archbishop 
Benson had the boldness to revise the Privy Council 
rulings. The Dean called the Archbishop’s judgment “the 
most courageous thing that has come from Lambeth for the 
last two hundred years.” It showed, the Dean thought, 
that the English Church would not let itself be overthrown 
by the disasters of 1845, and that his own work in London 
at St. Paul’s had not been in vain. 

He died on the roth of December, 1890. Cardinal 
Newman had passed away only the August before. This 
was a great blow to Dean Church, but his work was done, 
and for nineteen years he had been at St. Paul’s one of 
the chief men in the English Church in directing its policy 
in critical matters and in trying to deepen its spiritual 
activity and purpose. He wrote during this period the 
only accurate history of the ‘“ Oxford Movement ” which 
has been prepared. He also prepared monographs on 
Spenser and Bacon for the “ English Men of Letters ;” but 
the cream of his work for this period is found in his ser- 
mons and letters. The latter are almost always judgments 
upon what was going on in the Church of England, and 
their catholic spirit and intelligent candor reflect the self- 
poise and matured judgments of a very remarkable man. 
He was at the head of an institution where Liddon and 
Lightfoot were his helpers, and where his opinion had 
weight throughout the length and breadth of the English 
Church. There is in his letters a wonderful grasp of the 
problems of thought and of life during the last half of the 
century, and they reveal a man who had the capacity to 
stand alone. Much as he accomplished by his books—and 
they have given him an enduring name in: English letters 
—it is evident in his “ Life and Letters ” that he was him- 
self a remarkable personality ; he had the rare qualities 
which make a great man, and the impression of Lis breadth 
and strength of mind, great while he lived, has been con- 
stantly growing since he passed away. Not only does this 
volume reveal distinctly his individuality, but it shows the 
rare attractiveness of a man who knew where he stood, 
and who had the insight to understand what other people 
believed. His biography has been eagerly anticipated, 
and in some respects it is the most important contribution 
to the history of the English Church during the last fifty 
years which has yet appeared. His daughter has prepared 
the “Life and Letters” with singular delicacy and good 
taste, and her brother-in-law, Dean Paget, has added a 
preface in which Dean Church’s character is very dis- 
tinctly drawn. 


Novels and Tales 


In Zhe Ralstons Mr. F. Marion Crawford continues the 
story which he began in “ Katharine Lauderdale,” and presents 
in two volumes a fuller study of the family, personal, and social 
characteristics of the group of people who form the figures in 
this latest study of New York society. The story is told in very 
much the same vein as that which characterized its predecessor. 
It is very slow in movement, and there is a good deal of charac- 
terization and conversation. So far as dramatic action is con- 
cerned, it will not take rank with Mr. Crawford’s best books. 
Many readers will undoubtedly find it less interesting, although 
probably most readers will regard it as a story more easily read 
than its predecessor. It is not by any means a pleasant story, 
since it describes the fight for a fortune, but it is one which has 
some very marked qualities. Mr. Crawfora’s work is uneven, 
but it is rarely lacking in a certain originality and profusion of 
idea. Itis full of inventiveness. The power of “ The Ralstons” 
lies in its characterization. Some of the personages are marvel- 
ously well put upon the page of the story. They stand out in 
the boldest relief. They show the writer to be not only a very 
close student of character, with a rare power of analysis, but 
also a painter of portraits of very unusual force and freshness. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 

In John March, Southerner, Mr. George W. Cable has made 
the most careful and thoroughgoing study of the reconstruction 
period in the South which has yet been offered the world in the 
form of fiction. Behind this novel there is evident to any one 
who reads it closely a great amount of serious thinking and of 
close observation, for many things are wrought into it which do 
not appear upon a casual reading. With the instinct of the 
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novelist, Mr. Cable has seized upon dramatic points, has brought 
into relief striking characters, and has shown in action the 
influence of different ideals, standards, faiths, and aims upon a 
large group of people. The plot is, ina way, complicated, and 
the number of‘persons engaged in its working out is very con- 
siderable—large enough to afford studies of a good many types. 
Behind these persons one feels continually the conflict of old 
and new ideas, the stress and turbulence of a transition period ; 
and one sees the new world gradually rising in a very disorderly 
fashion, as it always does, out of the wreck of the old. It is the 
birth of a new society and the advent of a new period which are 
celebrated in this story. There is a great deal of keen observa- 
tion, a great deal of strong characterization, and there are many 
of those delicate, artistic touches which are never absent from 
Mr. Cable’s work, and the presence of which, with other 
qualities, puts him in the foremost rank of American men of 
letters. This story is full of ability; but one is obliged to judge 
a writer of Mr. Cable’s standing by his own standards, and by 
those standards “ John March, Southerner ” is not so satisfactory 
a work of art as some of its predecessors. It is not so firmly knit 
together; it has not the same narrative flow; it does not com- 
mand the same attention. It is full of ability, but its execution 
is uneven; it is full of delicate and acute characterization, but. 
its characters are not always perfectly realized; there is a great 
deal of dramatic action in it, and yet as a whole the story lacks 
coherence of dramatic movement. It has not quite the touch 
which marked Mr. Cable’s earlier work, and which appears with 
equal distinctness in several stories which he has written since 
this longer novel was elaborated. “The Taxidermist,” for 
instance, one of the most recent of Mr. Cable’s stories, shows 
him at his very best, and points the way to the fine, true, strony 
work which lies before him in the future. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s Zhe Golden House shares 
the excellence of its predecessor, “A Little Journey in the 
World,” two of whose characters reappear in the new novel. 
Mr. Warner has dignity of style, knows thoroughly the New 
York society he depicts, and his social types are faithful and 
distinct as types. As individual creations the characters are not 
so clear, if we except the ritualistic clergyman engaged in work- 
ing to save the souls of the tenement-house population, and the 
agnostic woman doctor, equally earnest in working to save their 
bodies. The story of these two lives and their latent romance 
and tragedy is much the most dramatic part of the book, which 
otherwise has little in the way of plot. The moral and social 
purpose of the novel is strong, but never unpleasantly aggressive. 
Mr. Warner presents problems and suggests conditions rather 
than attempts to argue or prescribe remedies. There is an air 
of literary distinction about the whole treatment, which, added 
to the earnestness of the author, attracts and interests. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York.) 

Nowhere in English fiction can be found more charming _pic- 
tures of rustic life, character, and dialect than in Mr. Walter 
Raymond’s Love and a Quiet Life. This is saying a great deal 
when one remembers what Mr. Hardy and Mr. Blackmore have 
done in this direction; but in rich geniality, racy humor, and 
keen shrewdness these glimpses of Somerset are quite equal 
to the corresponding sketches in Mr. Hardy’s “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree” and Mr. Blackmore’s «« Lorna Doone.” We 
shall be very greatly surprised if Mr. Raymond’s name does not 
soon become more familiar to readers of fiction. The present 
book hardly purports to be a novel, and it must be admitted that 
there is little story-telling power in it so far as construction and 
dramatic effectiveness are concerned. The reader cares very 
little for the sorrows of what should be the chief characters, and 
a great deal about the talk and doings of the delightful farmers 
and villagers. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

“Love and a Quiet Life” has been quickly followed by the 
short story 7ryphena in Love, in which Mr. Raymond still 
clings to Somerset, but shows a distinct advance in the power 
of telling a story. The scene is laid in the house in which the 
King once took refuge, now become the home of some rustic 
people of homely virtues and tastes. The son of the family has 
suffered a severe accident, and lies as an invalid in the historic 
room, to which strangers are sometimes shown. There, the 
gates of active life being closed upon him, the doors of romance 
are open to him. Through books he enters into the great world 
of achievement and action. He becomes a dreamer, and, in his 
way, a poet. Then enters within the range of his vision the 
young girl who brings with her not only the fragrance of early 
womanhood, but all the charm of the higher and richer life of 
which the young invalid has dreamed. The story is slight, 
and must not be spoiled by being told in advance. It is very 
delicately conceived. There is a fine vein of imagination and 
feeling running through it, and those who read it will accept it 
as a further confirmation of the fact that Mr. Raymond, though 
he may fall short of the distinction of great novel-writing, is a 
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born painter of pastoral peace and life. 
York.) 


Mrs. Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), in Vernon's Aunt, again 


(Macmillan & Co., New 


takes the Anglo-Indian life as her subject and treats it in that’ 


picturesquely amusing way used so effectively in her “ American 
Girl in London” and “A Social Departure.” Her English 
maiden lady, who visits her nephew in. India without announce- 
ment, finds him camping out, and undergoes various remarkable 
personal and domestic experiences, is frankly caricatured a bit, 
but is decidedly amusing. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 

Mark Twain’s new book, Pudd’nhead Wilson, is, to us at 
least, a disappointment. There are flashes of fun in it here and 
there, passages of dry humor, of amusing exaggeration, of ster- 
ling good sense ; the extracts from “ Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Cal- 
endar ” used as head-lines for the chapters are extremely clever, 
and the idea is original and Mark Twainish. But taken as a 
whole and as a work of fiction, the story is excessively melo- 
dramatic, is confused, and is not always probable. (American 
Publishing Company, Hartford.) 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s Slum Stories are realistic pictures of 
London low life of the East End and costermonger type. In 
their close rendering of the coarse talk and aimless existence of 
the London poor who constantly drift from one side to the 
other of the line of pauperism, they resemble Mr. Moore’s 
«Esther Waters.” They have, however, a touch of romance 
and imagination which was altogether wanting in that depress- 
ing book. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, whose translation of the novels of the 
great Polish novelist Sienkiewicz introduced him to English 
readers, has shown equally admirable skill in rendering into 
English many ancient Hero Tales of Ireland. The stories are 
marvels of exaggeration, and have a genuine Irish flavor. Cham- 
pions, giants, fairies, and witches work their wonders and spells 
in a fascinating way. The tales are pure folk-lore, and have 
some resemblance to certain primitive legends of our American 
Indians. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Miss Jane Barlow promises the world a new volume of 
“Trish Idyls ” in the autumn. 

—Mr. Austin Dobson is now engaged upon a third series of 
“ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.” 

—Mr. Du Maurier has received an added distinction. A rail- 
way station in Louisiana has been named Trilby. 

—lIt is reported that the title of Count Tolstoi’s new book is 
“« Priceless Wealth and the Trouble Attached to It.” 

—Mr. Richard G. Moulton’s new books will be on “ Four 
Years of Novel-Reading” and “The Literary Study of the 
Bible.” 

—Mr. Whistler, an egotist, has been asked what he thinks of 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, another egotist. The first not uncleverly re- 
plied: “Wilde? Oh, he is Ze bourgeois malgré lui /” 

—Mr. Henry M. Stanley’s book will appear at Easter. Its 
title will be “ My Early Adventures and Travels.” It is said that 
the book is designed to have both a historic and an autobio- 
graphic interest. 

—The title of Mr. Karl Karoly’s forthcoming book will be 
“The Paintings of Venice.” The author’s criticisms in his 
‘- Raphael’s Madonnas ” and in his “ Paintings of Florence ” 
will insure a hearty welcome to his new work. 

—NMiss Vida Scudder, who has been well known through her 
study of Shelley and through her many clever contributions to 
various periodicals, including our own, has in the press a new 
book, entitled “ The Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poets.” 

—Mr. Arthur Waugh says that the scheme for the purchase 
of Carlyle’s house in Chelsea is apparently not progressing with 
that rapidity which promoters could desire. So far the sub- 
scriptions amount to only about $4,500. This represents no 
more than half the cost of the freehold. 

—A new publication which resembles “ The Chap-Book” in 
size is called “ The Bibelot,” and is published by Mr. T. B. 
Mosher, of Portland, Maine. The first number contains some 
of Blake’s lyrics. The next issue will be devoted to Francois 
Villon. The periodical will appear once a month. 

—A German translation of Maarten Maartens’s “ God’s 
Fool ” (“ Gottesnarr ”’) has just appeared at Berlin. The author 
is spending this winter in Holland. During the past few years 
he has been unable .to do this on account of his wife’s health. 
A new serial by this writer is appearing in “ Harper’s Bazar.” 

—The Earl of Aberdeen and Professor Goldwin Smith have 
joined the English Committee in connection with the Carlyle 
Memorial Fund. The American Committee now consists of 
the following members: Governor Morton,, ex-Minister E. J. 
Phelps, Joseph H. Choate, Senator Heury Cabot Lodge, Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Chauncey M. Depew, Colonel John Hay, the 
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Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and Samuel Eliot. 

—The“ Metaphysical Magazine ” has just issued its initial num- 
ber. The new publication is devoted to occult, philosophical, 
and scientific research. Its editors are Messrs. Leander E. 
Whipple and J. Emery McLean. Among the contributors we 
notice the names of Professor Elliott Coues, of the Smithsonian 
Institution ; Countess Ella Norraikow, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
and Mr. W. J. Colville, the late editor of the “ Problem of Life.’’ 

—August Lustig, the Alsatian dialect poet, who has just died, 
was the most popular citizen of Miihlhausen. He was born in 
1840 at Hartmannsweiler, and served for some years as draughts- 
man in a lace-factory. He then enlisted in the army. He was 
such a prolific writer that a volume of new verse from his pen 
appeared almost every year. He also composed many of the 
tunes to which his songs are sung. All over Upper Alsace, 
whether in farm-house or factory, these songs are sung, and no 
local festival is complete without the performance of one of his 
little comedies. A subscription for the erection of a monument 
to this beloved dialect poet has already been started at Miihl- 
hausen. 

—Dr. William Howe Tolman, Secretary of the City Vigilance 
League of New York City, has written a work entitled “ Munici- 
pal Reform Movements,” which the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany are about publishing. To this book Dr. Parkhurst has 
written an introductory chapter entitled “ The Civic Renais- 
sance,” in which he discusses the functions of the city, the causes 
of awakening, the importance of the victory because won in 
New York City, the causes of encouragement, and how to utilize 
the victory. 

—The New York “ Tribune” says that 

A Boston lady who passed last summer in England tells an interesting 
story of Anthony Hope’s father. Ata luncheon given by a high dignitary of 
the Church, the lady found herself seated next a small and evidently very 'shy 
clergyman. So timid did her neighbor prove that during the first half of the 
meal he kept his face rigidly averted, never once opening his lips. After mak- 
ing several ineffectual attempts to engage the little gentleman in conversation, 
the friendly foreigner was surprised to have him turn and in an agitated voice 
inquire whether Americans ever read novels. ‘‘ Novels!” she exclaimed, 
““why, yes, indeed; more than most people.” ‘Do they care for British 
authors?” he asked, starting nervously with a little jerk and gasp after each 
word. “ Alas! I fear we are very unpatriotic in that respect,” the lady replied ; 
“we are grossly addicted to English fiction.” ‘‘ How about Anthony Hope? 
Do they care for him?” whispered the little minister in a tremor of feeling. 
“How unfortunate that I’ve never even heard his name! But I’m glad you 
have told me about him, for on my way back through town I’ll order a lot of 
his books sent home. By the way, whois he? Do you know this new writer ?”’ 
The speaker glanced up to see her neighbor’s face fairly beam with emotion as 
he answered tremulously: ‘I should think Idid, madam. Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins is my only son’ Then, waxing eloquent and confidential, the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkins continued: “‘ You can't think what a queer sensation it gives to have 
a plain son turn out to be a live genius. You see, I’d had a whole houseful of 
nice daughters that were just like other people’s children, and then suddenly 
here came Anthony, and before his mother and I knew what he was about the 
boy was famous and had the whole world talking about him. But it’s splendid 
splendid! So unexpected, and so very nice.” 


—The first number of “ The Bookman,” the new literary 
journal which bears the imprint of Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of this city, more than fulfills the expectations of those who were 
interested in the announcement of the venture. In form, in 
typography, and in matter, the initial issue of “ The Bookman ” 
is extremely attractive. It strikes a distinctive note at the very 
start, distinguishing itself sharply from all other publications 
of asimilar kind. Its news notes are full and fresh. Its special 
features include a delightful versified epistle to a friend by 
Austin Dobson ; an account, with portrait, of Walter Raymond, 
the author of “ Love and a Quiet Life ;” a very pleasant impres- 
sion of Dr. Nichols from the pen of Mr. Crockett, with a sym- 
pathetic report of his early life and literary career; a character- 
istic comment on some tales of Mr. Kipling’s by Mr. Crockett; a 
review of German and Scandinavian literature in 1894 by Pro- 
fessor Boyesen; reminiscences of Miss Rossetti by Mrs. Hink- 
son; the first of a series of articles on Books and Culture by 
Mr. Mabie; a London letter from Dr. Nichols; a readable 
article, with illustrations, on Historic Bindings at the Grolier 
Club, by the President of the Club; a substantial mass of 
reviews of new books; anda new department called “ The Book 
Mart,” which reports in detail the extent and character of the 
book sales in the East, the West, and in England; together with 
lists of books published during the month, American, English, 
and Continental. This résumé shows the comprehensive cbar- 
acter of “ The Bookman,” and justifies the expressed purpose of 
the editors to make it “the busy man’s literary journal.” It 
reprints the best of the English “ Bookman,” but is so entirely 
recast and contains so much American matter that it is in reality 
a distinct publication. Professor H. T. Peck, of Columbia Col- 
lege, and Mr. James MacArthur, its editors, have shown that 
combination of literary taste and journalistic instinct which 
must characterize the successful editing of a literary journal in 
these days. 

[For list of Books Received see page 361] 
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The Religious World 


An Institutional Church /” Our list of institutional churches 
we have made no mention of any 
in the great and growing city of 
Cincinnati. It is not to be presumed, however, that such work 
is neglected there. Many churches are doing more or less along 
institutional lines. We have been much interested in what we 
have learned of the Wesley Chapel, which is the mother of Cin- 
cinnati Methodism. It is a very old church for a Western city, 
having been founded in 1803, and consequently being ninety-two 
years old. It is situated in the heart of the city, on Fifth Street, 
only a block and a half from the Post-office. Its pastor is the Rev. 
J. W. Magruder. It is impossible to condense within the limits 
of a single paragraph its many-sided activities. It is distinctly 
a Methodist church, and yet it is conducted on an undenomina- 
tional basis. The sole effort of the people, so far as the individ- 
ual is concerned, is regeneration. The institutional work is 
subordinate to the spiritual. The center of the church life is 
the mid-week service, which in its nature is evangelistic. The 
Sunday evening service is attended by all classes of people— 
atheists, agnostics, Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants. The 
Sunday-school is carefully graded, having a kindergarten depart- 
ment and a normal training class. A band of youfg men called 
“‘ The Crusaders ” looks after the recreation department of the 
school ‘during the week. A band of young women provides 
flowers for the church and for the poor. The King’s Daughters’ 
department is largely devoted to missionary activity. There isa 
créche; children are cared for not only while the parents are at 
work during the week, but also while they are at church on 
Sunday. There are also a Bureau of Justice, where four law- 
yers give their services to the poor; a Bureau of Friendly Visit- 
ors, who call upon the people in their homes; and a Building 
Association, by which people are taught to save and become 
the owners of homes. The work is said to have but just begun, 
but to us it seems already far advanced. The idea of the insti- 
tutional church belongs to no one denomination. It is found 
among all denominations and in all parts of the country. 


in Cincinnati 


The question of designating one of the 
Episcopal Bishops Primus, if we under- 
stand the reports, has now been prac- 
tically settled, and such an officer is to be chosen. There are 
various rumors as to who will be first elected to the office, and 
also as to where he will be located. Trinity Parish has changed 
the titular designation of the subordinate clergy, who will hence- 
forth be called “ vicars” and “ curates,” according to their rank. 
Such change is in accordance with the wishes of Bishop Potter. 
Concerning the change the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix is reported to 
have said: 


This question had been considered for a year before the Bishop brought it to 
the attention of the Convention, and we had formulated a plan for the purpose. 
It affects Trinity Parish alone. The old title of all the clergy below the rector 
was that of ‘‘assistant minister.” All the clergy serving in the several chapels 
of the parish were also designated as “assistant ministers.”’ . Although they 
had different grades and duties, there was still but one term for all. The man 
with a very large salary and great responsibility had exactly the same title as 
his young assistant, or even as the assistant to his assistant. This state of 
things was unsatisfactory and confusing, and so the vestry determined upon 
making a change as soon as it could be done. 


Changes in 
the Episcopal Church 


Various rumors have been current for some 
Bishop McQuaid time concerning Bishop McQuaid, of Roch- 
ester, and his recent-violent attack upon 
Archbishop Ireland for the part which he took in the last elections 
in New York. It is now stated, on what seems to be reliable 
authority, that Bishop McQuaid has been reprimanded by the 
Pope, and that notice of the reprimand has been conveyed, by 
the Pope’s order, through Cardinal Ledochowski to Archbishop 
Corrigan, who is Bishop McQuaid’s superior. It is also positively 
stated that the Bishop has received the reprimaud, and that he is 
expected to make proper apology for his breach of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 
Earnest efforts are being made for the 
formation of an Endowment Society for 
Mr. Moody’s School at Mount Hermon. 
During the fourteen years of its existence the School has helped 
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eighteen hundred students, and we believe no one has been 
called upon to pay over $100 a year. It is felt that the rate of 
tuition must not be increased, and therefore an appeal has been 
issued to individuals, churches, Sunday-schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Epworth Leagues, Christian Endeavor Societies, and to every- 
body who is willing to help as a member of this Endowment Soci- 
ety. Any amount will be gladly received. Everything which 
Mr. Moody undertakes seems, some way, to succeed. He is a 
rare illustration of the faith which can remove mountains. We 
presume that this new movement will probably also succeed, and 
the School at Mount Hermon will before very long be on a firm 
financial foundation. It is certainly worthy of the confidence 
and co-operation of all lovers of education and humanity. 


In other years the Monthly Concert of 
The Monthly Concert Prayer for Missions was observed in 

almost if not quite all churches of 
any prominence, but during the last few years it has been allowed 
to drop out of the calendar of many churches. It has been 
found difficult to find those who could devote to it the attention 
which was required to make it at once interesting and useful. 
With the decadence of the observance of this service has come 
a decadence of interest in foreign missions on the part of many. 
Whether this is a mere coincidence, or whether the facts are 
related as cause and effect, we cannot answer. At almost every 
missionary anniversary the importance of the observing and of 
renewing interest in this Concert is mentioned, and then the 
matter passes from thought. But at last we have some really 
practical suggestions concerning it. The Co-operative Com- 
mittee of the American Board for the Interior States consists of 
the Rev. J. G. Johnson, D.D.. and Messrs. W. E. Hale and C. H. 
Case, and they have prepared a little pamphlet of suggestions 
concerning the Monthly Concert, with orders of service for each 
one during the year. There are also given the first lines of mis- 
sionary hymns, and a full and admirable list of books and 
periodicals helpful in the conduct of the Concerts. The pam- 
phlet is published by the Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, and is in every way admirable. We heartily 
commend it to the attention of pastors of all churches who are 
desirous of increasing interest in the cause of foreign missions. 


Through the courtesy of the 
Rev. W. J. Woods, Secretary 
of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, we have received the Year-Book for 
1895. It does not differ much from such publications in this 
country. It contains a report of the annual assemblies of the 
Union, and the addresses of the Chairman at those assemblies. 
Dr. Barrett’s addresses from the chair attracted unusuai atten- 
tion, the subject of the first being «The Secularization of the 
Pulpit,” and of the second “ The Secularization of the Church.” 
Dr. Barrett has been for more than a quarter of a ce. tury pastor 
of a large and important church in Norwich. Frequent attempts 
have been made to attract him to other cities and to the metrop- 
olis, but he has refused all offers, and remained true to the church 
where, we believe, he began his ministry. The frontispiece of 
the Year-Book is a portrait of the Rev. Urijah R. Thomas, of 
Bristol, the Chairman for the coming year. Among the illustra- 
tions the one most likely to interest Americans is that of the 
John Robinson Memorial Church at Gainsborough. The edifice 
as here represented is plain and substantial, but still exceedingly 
attractive. The material which it is proposed to use is brick, with 
stone trimmings. The chapel will be 57 feet long by 48 wide. It 
will provide sitting accommodations for six hundred adults, will 
have rooms for social meetings and for schools in the rear, and 
altogether, if the plans are carried out, will be a worthy memorial 
of the great Pilgrim Father. The book also contains portraits 
of ministers who have died during the year. Perhaps the best 
known on this side of the water are the Rev. W. S. H. Fielden, 
who was long Secretary of the Colonial Missionary Society, and 
who will be well remembered by those who had the pleasure of 
meeting him at the International Council, and the Rev. Joshua 
Harrison, who was for fifty years pastor of the Park Chapel at 
Camden Town. The latter was heard with much pleasure in 
this country at the Evangelical Alliance in 1873. Another de- 
ceased pastor, whose church, at least, is well known to many in 
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this country, was the Rev. R. H. Lovell, of Bromley, Kent. The 
church at Bromley is one of the strongest, if not the very strongest, 
of the’suburban Congregational churches in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, and it owes much to Mr. Lovell, who ministered to it for 
many years. The total number of missionaries under the care 
of the English Congregationalists is 193, with a total number of 
1,476 native ordained ministers. In addition, the number of 
female missionaries is 69. The Declaration of Faith here pub- 
lished, if we remember correctly, was adopted as a compromise, 
and is seldom referred to except by those who have antiquarian 
curiosity. It does not differ materially from such confessions 
of faith, but is notable as appearing to be representative, when 
the Congregational churches of England distinctly disclaim the 
right of anybody to make any deliverance which shall represent 
the local church. The English are far more jealous of the inde. 
pendency of the local church than we are. When the Rev. 
Alexander Hannay, D.D., who had long been the honored Sec- 
retary of the Union, finished his labors on the earth, it was felt 
that it would be almost impossible to fill his place. Many prom- 
inent leaders of the denomination were called to the office, which 
was finally accepted by the Rev. W. J. Woods, of Clapton, Lon- 
don. The administration of Mr. Woods has, we believe, been 
singularly successful. 


The heroism of some Moravians who, 
early in the century, went as mission- 
aries to one of the West Indian islands, 
has long been one of the glories of the Christian Church. When 
they found that they could not reach the slaves in any other 
way, they sold themselves into slavery in order that they might 
get the confidence of the people whom they would reach with 
the message of the Gospel. In the missionary history of the 
Church there is no more perfect or beautiful illustration of the 
spirit of the Incarnation than that displayed by those devoted 
men. The Moravians have always been foremost in good 
works. They are among the most liberal givers for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. The members of that faith in 
our own country are now much interested in a mission in Alaska. 
From a meeting recently held in Bethlehem, Pa., in the interest 
of that mission, we gather the following facts: The mission sta- 
tion established at Bethel comprises eight buildings, consisting 
of dwellings, office, storehouse, school-house, bath-house, and 
saw-mill. There are at present seven regular preaching-places, 
with minor out-stations; three native assistants, and a commu- 
nicant membership of 119. The Rev. J. H. Kilbuck is Super- 
intendent of the mission, and the Rev. Ernest Weber has charge 
of an out-station. From the reports of these gentlemen and the 
other workers at the mission we learn that the work is progress- 
ing, although their resources have been greatly drained during 
the long, severe winter. During the ten years since its inception 
much has been accomplished. “A people who in all probabil- 
ity would have become extinct as a race have been saved, the 
Gospel preached to them, schools established, members of their 
own race have become active in the work of evangelization, sur- 
rounding them with the comforts and environment of Christian 
family life.” One of the greatest hindrances to work here, as 
among all uncivilized nations, is the absence of any written lan- 
guage. In civilized countries the missionary has access to the 
literature of the nation, and soon acquires the form and spirit 
of the language, but here the alphabet and literature have to be 
supplied before much effective work is done. When the Mora- 
vian missionaries went to Greenland, more than one hundred 
years ago, it took five years before any results could be reached. 
In view of that fact, the outlook in Alaska is most encouraging. 


Moravians in Alaska 


The leading article in the Febru- 
ary number of the “ Missionary 
Review of the World,” by the 
editor-in-chief of that magazine, bears the striking title which we 
have put at the head of this paragraph. It is a review of the 
remarkable ministry of the Rev. Dr. Titus Coan, who was so 
Many years missionary to the Sandwich Islands, and one of the 
most eminent missionaries who ever visited those islands. He 
began his work in 1835 on the shore belt of Hawaii. Within two 
years he found himself ministering to fifteen thousand people 
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scattered along the hundred miles of the seacoast. The: work 
grew, until it is well said that there was a two years’ colossal 
camp-meeting, and not an hour, day or night, when an audience 
of from two to six thousand would not rally at the signal of the 
bell. Dr. Coan is said to have preached with great simplicity, 
and to have made no effort to excite, but rather to have sought to 
allay excitement. The account of the scenes which occurred at 
that time reads like an extract from the Acts of the Apostles. 
Those who had been considered the most abandoned reprobates 
were transformed, and lived pure lives until their death. Ina 
little while there was a church membership of five thousand, and 
it was as carefully watched over and ministered to as when it 
numbered only one hundred. Dr. Coan must have been a mar- 
velous man, for he never lost individual knowledge of his huge 
congregation. The article says that it was part of his plan that 
there should be no one in all Hilo who should not have the Gospel 
brought repeatedly to his conscience. He set converted people 
to work, and about forty of them became assistant preachers. 
During the twelve months ending June, 1839, 5.244 persons-had 
been received into the church. On one Sabbath 1,705 were 
baptized and 2,400 sat down together at the Lord’s table. Dur- 
ing the five years ending with 1841, 7,557 persons were received 
into the church at Hilo, being three-fourths of the whole adult 
population. When Dr. Coan left Hilo in 1870, he had himself 
received and baptized 11,960 persons. It is said that there was 
not a grog-shop in the whole parish, and that the Sabbath was 
better kept than in New England. In 1867 the mother church 
was divided into seven churches. Fifteen houses of worship 
have been built with money chiefly raised by the people them- 
selves, who have also sent out twelve of their number as mission- 
aries to regions beyond. In1870 the American Board withdrew 
from this field, and left behind them nearly sixty self-supporting 
churches, about two-thirds of which had a native pastorate anda 
membership of about fifteen thousand. That year—1870—these 
churches contributed for Christian work $30,000. The story is 
a thrilling one, and yet, in spite of it and many like it, there are 
still those who do not hesitate to say that the Church is a failure 
when it faces the evils of either civilized or heathen society. 


In the death of the Rev. David B. Coe, D.D., 
late Secretary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the churches of the United 
States lose one who in the days of his strength was widely hon- 
ored, and one who did a far greater work than many whose ser- 
vices have been more conspicuously recognized. Dr. Storrs, in his 
noble address at the funeral, said that Dr. Coe was one of the 
few really great administrators of our American churches. He 
lived to be more than eighty years of age, and died at Bloom- 
field, N. J., where he had resided for many years. His son, the 
Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D., is pastor of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Forty-eighth Street. Dr. Coe was 
himself a Congregationalist. The Rev. John P. Coyle, D.D., 
who died at Denver on Tuesday, February 12, was one of the 
most remarkable of our younger ministers. He had been suc- 
cessively pastor of Presbyterian and Congregational churches. 
As a philosophical scholar few men of his years had such wide 
attainments; and yet, with all his philosophical study, he never 
became impractical or lost his interest in current affairs. He 
had been at Denver but a few weeks when he was stricken wita 
heart disease, from which he never rallied. 


Recent Deaths 


The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., is resting 
at Lakewood, N. J. Before he returns to the 
West he ought to be heard in many of our 
Eastern pulpits, where his noble preaching is still vividly remem- 
bered. The Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn, editor of the “ Re- 
view of the Churches,” and the originator of the famous Grin- - 
delwald Conferences, after an extended tour in this country, will 
sail for-England February 27 on the Paris. He speaks enthusi- 
astically of his American visit. Mr. Frank S. Dobbins de- 
serves a word of commendation, for he authorizes us to say that 
he will send, to anybody writing to him for it, a list of about two 
hundred of the best books on missions, together with maps and 
periodicals. That is a good work. Mr. Dobbins’s address is 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Notes 
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Household Hints 


The Lewiston “ Journal” comments on the 
effects of mental conditions on health. Itsays: 


One of the queer things of life is the way in which 

men’s wishes will control their bodily health. I 
stopped not long ago at a farm-house in the Maine 
woods region, where the occupant had a mineral 
fever, or, to put it in other words, a firm belief that 
precious metals existed in the ledges on his land. 
On other subjects he was in feeble health, but say 
gold or silver to him and he was ready for any 
amount of exertion. The wood-pile was scant, and 
the housewife had to do both the chopping and bring- 
ing in the wood. The man, when requested for an 
armful of wood, languidly excused himself because 
he was too weak to comply. But within ten min- 
utes of the refusal he went a half a mile, over rough 
land, and brought to the house a rock supposed to 
contain ore, that was a heavy load for a strong man, 
and seemed none the worse for it. 
If we could keep every man and woman 
vitally interested every moment of their lives, 
we should hear far less of ill health and physi- 
cal incapacity. 


The “ Medical and Surgical Reporter ” con- 
tains the following cure for hiccoughs: 


All you have to do is to lie down; stretch your head 
back as far as possible; open your mouth widely; 
then hold two fingers above the head, well back, so 
that you have to strain the eyes to see them ; gaze 
intently upon them, and take long, full breaths. In 
a short time you will be relieved of that troublesome 
hiccough. 

Now, I have tried that cure on all sorts of cases, 
from the simple form to the chronic, and it works 
well with all. I remember it was given to a man on 
the way to New York to consult a specialist on his 
case—one of six months’ standing—and it cured him 
in a few minutes. He turned around and said, 
** What do you charge for that?” ‘ Nothing,” was 
the reply, ‘except that you publish it to sufferers.” 


A five o’clock tea-table standing in a room 
as an ornament ranks with the brass andirons, 
with spotless wood and hearth. All are meant 
for show and not use. Whether it is due 
to the bacteriologist or not, we do not know, 


but it has now become.the fashion: to-hang:at - 


a convenient point on the wall a small cabinet 
with glass doors to hold the furnishings of the 
five o’clock tea-table. This is certainly an 
improvement on the practice of keeping the 
table set and dusting the furnishings with the 
same duster used for tables and bric-d-brac. 
Every one must relish a cup of tea much bet- 
ter that is served in a cup that comes out of 
a closed closet. 


The “ Decorator and Furnisher ” says: 


Ink-spots, if dried in the wood, are difficult to 
eradicate. Strong vinegar or salts of lemon may 
remove them. Strong muriatic acid or spirits of salt 
applied with a piece of cloth, and the spot afterward 
well washed with water, will remove alltraces of ink. 
If the ink should be on walnut or mahogany, it can 
be taken out by rubbing with a cloth dipped in oil of 
vitriol and water, being careful to touch only the 
spots with vitriol; rinse with saleratus-water and 
then with clean water. 


An English floral journal says that ivy and 
the oleander can be raised from cuttings 
started in water. The cuttings should be 
kept in the dark for two or three days, and the 
water should not be changed. The gases in 
the stagnant water are necessary to the plant. 
S oft-wooded plants will root easily in sand and 
water. If the cuttings are exposed to the light 
at first, they wither. 


Fuller's earth and cold water made into a 
paste and placed over spots on wall-paper 
will remove the spots; if not at the first appli- 
cation, at the second or third. Rub the full- 
er’s earth lightly, being careful not to rub the 
paper underneath. 


Vassar Association 


The annual meeting of the Associated Alum- 
nz of Vassar College was held in New York 
at the Hotel Brunswick on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week. The committee reported 
the completion of the Maria Mitchell Fund for 
the establishment of a chair of astronomy at 
Vassar College. -The committee received the 
thanks of the Association, and were instructed 
to raise a fund of $20;000 for the increase of 

he College library and for general purposes. 


At the lunch on Saturday the speakers were 
Dr. Taylor, the President of the College, Dr. 
Robert Collyer, and Professor Ely, the. Presi- 
dent of the Association, who occupies the chair 
of mathematics. 








Correspondence 


The Bishops’ Letter 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The Pastoral Letter written by six Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has caused genuine 
distress among Broad Churchmen, and especially 
among those of radical tendencies. It is fortunate 
that these prelates do not speak for all the Bishops. 
Acommittee does not always express the views of 
awhole. These six gentlemen met in council, took 
action, and grave action too, as if they had authority 
to issue a declaration in the name of the whole 
House of Bishops. Now, episcopal action and re- 
sponsibility should be increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The only point is that such action shall be 
governed by proper principles and usage, and that a 
small number shall not speak without proper au- 
thority for a large pumber. 

Secondly, it is as plain as daylight that this new 
whip-cracking over loyal but so-called unorthodox 
Churchmen and Christians will never do. The first 
impression left on one’s mind is that of astonish- 
ment, not so much at the dense ignorance as at the 
fanatical audacity of their Right Reverences. What 
does their Pastoral Letter mean? It means, in the 
first place, that we are to gulp down as a repulsive 
dogma what we do not believe—namely, that the 
divinity of our Lord was a mystery which occurred 
in an organism of cells, tissues, and fluids, and that 
the moral and religious fact of his communion with 
his Father was a physical process. In the second 
place, it means either that there is no poetry in the 
records of the Christian revelation, or, if there be 
poetry, then the poem or myth cannot contain a 
religious truth. For poetry substituting itself for 
history, and no longer confining itself to the literal 
sense of the word of the poem, ceases to be an inspired 
interpreter of the Divine Thought, according to 
these “ Fathers in God.”” Noscholar, savean Episco- 
pal or other condottiere, would dare to defend such a 
thesis against all comers. 

However, these gentlemen do not propose to dis- 
cuss the matter. As to what Mary-and St. Paul 
seem to have known they have no doubt. We, also, 
are simply to stop using our wits and to receive the 
deposit which they dole out of ‘their copious sup- 
plies, which they assure us is distributed directly to 
them by the Holy Spirit. Fortunately for us loyal 
but radical Churchmen, the Bishops do not consti- 
tute the Protestant Episcopal Church; neither does 


the General Convention. Even if this were so, there ‘ 


would be no necessity for another Luther, because 
the issue is, afterall, a dead issue. If, however, we are 
to be insinuatingly accused of disloyalty, and sum- 
marily dismissed, we should at least have a chance to 
show that we have not cringed and will not, and that 
this is exactly compatible with being “ very sure of 
God,” and with unfaltering love to a Church whose 
creed we presume to interpret broadly, not narrowly. 
This Pastoral Letter, then, is a political dodge to 
leave radicals without rights and representatives in 
the organized body of the Episcopal Church. We 
will suffer, of course, from isolation. The cause of 
Christ will suffer by the feared divorce of the 
universities from the ecclesiastical bodies. If the 
Convention supports the Bishops—which is not un- 
likely—the outlook will be gloomy indeed for those 
of us.who believe in spiritual, not literal, interpreta- 
tion. AB. 


A Broad Church View 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The so-called Pastoral is trying our souls. I say 
so-called, because it seems to be no Pastoral at all, 
but simply the utterance of six Bishops. The Canons 
know only a Pastoral prepared by the House of 
Bishops at the General Convention, and a Pastoral 
which it authorizes each Bishop to set forth to his 
own diocese. 

Again, the meeting out of which grew this letter 
was a special meeting called to “take order regard- 
ing the extension of the kingdom of God ”’—in short, 
a missionary meeting of the House of Bishops, or of 
the Bishops. It seems doubtful if the House of 
Bishops can meet apart from the General Conven- 
tion. No notice, so far as can be learned, was given 
in the call for the meeting that the subjects treated 
in the letter would be brought up for discussion. It 
is usage among Anglo-Saxons that only matters 
mentioned in the call for a special meeting can be 
treated in such special meeting. Legislation cannot 
be introduced which has not been announced. This 
is a safeguard universally acknowledged in our civ- 
ilization. 

Men are asking questions about these points, and 
some information as to the canonical authority 
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under which the letter appeared must, I should 
think, be forthcoming. We are a Constitutional 
Church. 

The substance of the doctrine set forth in the letter 
seems to me to be in accord with the teaching of our 
Church, but, in addition to the question already 
mentioned, the letter seems to me to be unwise be- 
cause— : 

1. Of the extremely authoritative tonetaken. The 
Bishops have a right to take this tone, but not with- 
out the maturest deliberation, and we do not learn 
that there’was.opportunity for mature deliberation. 

2. Because of its deference to rumor. “It has 
come to our knowledge.”” Solemn action should not 
arise from hearsay, un-named evidence. 

3. It casts suspicion. The letter implies that there 
are unfaithful and disloyal men in the ministry. 
Such men should be arraigned and tried. As it is, 
suspicion is cast upon us all. 

It is curious to note that the utterance regarding 
inspiration is much like that set forth by Bishop 
Temple in his contribution to the famous ‘“* Essays 
and Reviews,’’ which made so much stir, and were 
regarded as so dangerous, forty yearsago. The letter 
declares the revelation was “ progressive,” and this 
isthe text of Temple’s essay. The letter: ‘ It would 
be faithless to think that the Christian religion has 
anything to fear from the critical study of the Holy 
Scripture.’”’? Temple: ‘‘ He is guilty of high treason 
against the faith who fears the result of any investi- 
gation.” 

The “‘ Churchman’s ”’ editorial is certainly open to 
criticism, and I hope it will be carefully examined 
by competent hands. Its assumption that the 
**Church has spoken ”—ecclesia locuta est, finita est 
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<causa—seems to me inaccurate. The “Church” 
with us is certainly not the voice of six Bishops, 
authorized to speak by a special meeting of Bish- 
ops, nor is it the whole body of Bishops regularly 
convened. The Church we hold to be Bishops, 
priests, and laity, and our authoritative voice is Gen- 
eral Convention. ac 


Gold and Currency Bonds 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have read with much interest your editorials in 
the last number of The Outlook on the last United 
States Government bond sale. It is one of my 
duties to carefully watch the sale of all bonds which 
are a legal investment for New York State savings 
banks. 

There has been one recent bond sale which will 
shed some light on the relative prices of bonds pay- 
‘able ingold or currency. The city of Chicago asked 
for bids for between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 drain- 
age or canal bonds, and asked for bids for gold and 
currency bonds. All the more prominent bond 
houses in the country put in bids, and the bids for 
gold bonds were, on an average, very close to one per 
cent. higher. In the open market to-day the differ- 
ence in price between a thirty-year four per cent. gold 
“or currency bond would not exceed two per cent. At 
the present price of Government four per cent. bonds 
(110.50), they pay the investor very close to three per 
cent. On the same basis of income, a thirty-year 
four per cent. bond should sell at 119.69. 

S. H. FRENCH, President. 

Amsterdam Savings Bank, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

February 15, 189s. 

This seems to us a judicial statement of the 
situation to which we called attention week 
before last. The Administration sold the new 
bonds at-104%. They are now bringing in the 
‘open market within one per cent. of our cor- 
respondent’s estimate.—THE EDITORs. 


Notes and Queries 


At a Christmas festival the teacher asked the chil- 
dren whose birthday it was. The children answered 
in concert: ‘‘Christ’s birthday.”” Then she said: 
‘“* By what other name was he sometimes called ?” 
All the children answered: ‘‘He was sometimes 
called Jesus.” This suggests the following ques- 

‘tions: (1) When was the name of Jesus changed to 
Christ? (2) Why was it so chan ? (3) Is there 
any special heresy connected with the name Jesus 
which makes it better for the believer in Jesus the 
Saviour to call him Christ? A lady, who belongs 
to the Episcopal Church, says she thinks the change 
was le because the name “ Jesus” is so sacred 
that whenever it is used they ‘“‘ bow the knee ;” and 
to avoid this it is usual to apply some other name to 
the Saviour. Is this true? And, if so, can this be 
the reason why so many people only ‘* sometimes” 
call the Christ by the name given him by the angel, 
and almost always applied to him in the Goong! 

In strictness, Jesus is the personal name; Christ 
(Hebrew Messiah, or Anointed ; see Acts x.. 38), the 
official name, as in Matt. xvi , 16, Acts iv., 26, A. V. 
In the Pauline epistles Christ is used as a personal 
name much more frequently than Jesus, This 
change from the usage of the evangelists marks the 
changed view of the Saviour which was produced by 
his resurrection. Thenceforward Jesus was his 
earthly name, Christ his heavenly ; the one express- 
ive of his humiliation, the other of his glory. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. iv., 10-12, with v., 14-21. Your friend’s 
explanation is new to us. How true it is she knows 
better than we. 

Can you kindly inform me through your paper 
of the conditions of membership in the Society of 
Cincinnati—whether descent must be in the male 
line alone ? 3 

The “‘ Century Dictionary of Names” says: ‘ Its 
members were to consist of the officers of the Con- 
tinental Army, and of their eldest male descendants, 
in failure of which collateral descendants were to be 
eligible for membership. It was divided into State 
societies, including a branch society in France. Of 
its State societies six survive.” 


I find in an English “— the following advertise- 
ment: “ Heart, a Book for Boys, by Edmondo de 
Amicis. Authorized translation from the 158th edi- 
tion. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London.” 
That must be a book of remarkable excellence, one 
would think, which has gone already to 158 editions. 
Can you tell me if it has been republished in this 
country ? A. W. 

It zs a book of remarkable excellence, and a trans- 
lation by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood is published by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. The Italian title 
“Cuore” is retained. 

Will you kindly state what are the best commen- 
taries on the New Testament from the stentpeint of 
the ‘newer thinking.” E. N. D. 

The “ newer thinking” .is not presented in com- 
mentaries, but in treatises on general subjects, like 
the books of Weiss and Keim on the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, and-Weizacker’s work on the Apostolic 
age. 

Perhaps “A. C.”? may wish to pursue further the 
- subject of James Lenox and the Lenox Library. 
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Let me direct attention to the little volume by the 
man who was of so great help in forming that library, 
Mr. Henry Stevens, “of Vermont,’ as he so often 
signed his articles. The book is entitled “* Recollec- 
tions of Mr. James Lenox. of New York, and the 
Formation of his Library.” The imprint is given: 
** London, Henry Stevens and Son, 115 St. Martin’s 
Lane, 1887.” Ina prefatory note the son tells us 
that the book was already in press at thie time of his 
father’s death in February, 1886. The substance of 
it had also been printed in the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Li Association of the United Kingdom ” for 
1883, having been delivered as an address at their 
meeting in Liverpool in September of that year j 


The teachers at Kobe College, Japan (a mission 
school for the education of Japanese women), have 
been trying for the past year to complete the file of 
the “Century M ine” for the College Library. 
Volumes XX.-XLVIII. have been secured, but the 
first nineteen volumes, which were issued under the 
title of ‘“Scribner’s Monthly,” between 1870 and 
1879, are still lacking. To avoid duplication I 
should be very glad to correspond with any friends 
who may have and wish to contribute any of these. 

ad Cora A. STONE, 
Missionary of the American Board in Japan. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Can any. reader tell me where in Professor Tyn- 
dall’s writings the following sentence may be found : 
‘It is no departure from scientific method to place 
behind natural phenomena a universal Father, who, 
in answer to the prayers of his children, alters the 
currents of these phenomena. Thus far theology 
and science go hand in hand.” i os 


Can any one of 
upon St. Paul? 
somewhat thus— 


** Of all the lives in Holy Scripture, save of His high 
over all, 
Most I love heroic Paul.” F, 


our readers recall some verses 
he only lines I can repeat run 


I have been watching to see if some one would not 
correct that error which appears in The Outlook for 
anuary 26, and which has reference to Dr. King, the 
* well-known Abolitionist.’? Clayton is not a char- 
acter in “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but was Nina Gor- 
don’s promised husband in “ Dred.” A. B. J. 


Many years ago there was published in The Chris- 
tian Union a poem entitled ‘ Building of Minach 

ridge.” Can any one give me the name of the au- 
thor or tell me where I can find the poem? oR 


G. S. H. C.,” in the issue for February 16, wants 
“to understand the currency problem.” President 
E. B. Andrews’s little book, ‘“‘ An Honest Dollar,” 
isa rarely complete and luminous compendium of 
information on this subject. W. 
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The Life of Christ 


XXXV.—The Greeks’ Coming 
to Jesus' 
By Lyman Abbott 


In coming from last week’s lesson to this 
week’s we seem almost to pass from one 
teacher to another. Christ’s instructions in 
the Temple, as they are reported by Matthew, 
are perfectly clear. There is no misunder- 
standing their import or their connection: 
Christ’s soliloquy—for it is hardly more than 
that—as reported by John in this chapter is 
mystical in its spirit, and the connection of its 
parts is far from self-evident. There are, I 
think, two reasons for this contrast. In the 
first place, we must all recognize that a great 
variety of thought and style is not uncommon 
in men of the greatest genius. Between such 
a sweet summer idyl as “ As You Like It” and 
such a tragic character-study as “Hamlet” 
there is quite as great a difference—of another 
kind, of. course—as between the Sermon on 
the Mount as reported by Matthew and the 
Sermon at Capernaum as reported by John. 
The difference between certain sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher are not perhaps as great, 
but are scarcely less striking. But the genius 
of a great man is not imparted to his reporters ; 
and when we are dependent on reporters for 
all that we know of his addresses, we must 
expect just what we find in the case of Jesus— 
very great differences between those aspects 
of his teaching presented by such a mind as 
that of Matthew and those indicated by such 
a writer as John. Each reports what strikes 
him, or, to use Coleridge’s phrase, “ finds 
him.” In addition to this, it is not at all un- 
reasonable, nor at all inconsistent with any 
rational doctrine of inspiration, to suppose that 
each reporter has given us, not a verbatim re- 
port, but one translated and interpreted in the 
reporter’s language; that, accordingly, we have 
the discourses of Jesus Christ, to some extent, 
interpreted as well as reported by the four 
Evangelists. Moreover, it is not improbable 
that John knew the substance of the other 
three Gospels, wrote after they were written, 
and in order to supply, not merely certain inci- 
dents and instructions, but also certain phases 
of character, which they had failed to indicate. 

John, then, writing after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the missionary progress of Chris- 
tianity in Greece and Rome, looks back to the 
teachings of Jesus in the Temple, and recalls the 
incident which at the time the Apostles did not 
and could not understand, but which the sub- 
sequent flocking of the Gentiles to the Chris- 
tian Church interpreted. At this very hour, 
when the Herodians, the Sadducees, and the 
Pharisees were making common cause against 
Christ, when the Chief Priests and the scribes 
were counseling how they might slay him, 
when Judas had already planned the treacher- 
ous betrayal of his Master—at this very hour 
certain Greeks who had come up to the feast to 
worship, heathen who had accepted Jehovah 
as the true God, and in so far had accepted the 
Jewish religion, came to one of Christ’s dis- 
ciples and sought an introduction to their 
Master. Christ saw in this incident the begin- 
ning of the fulfillment of the ancient prophecy : 
“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. . . . And 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising.”* This prophecy 
forms at once the inspiration and the theme of 
his monologue, I might almost say his solilo- 
quy. 
This advance guard of the Gentiles is the 
witness that the hour in which Judaism rejects 
the Christ begins the era of his acceptance by 
the Gentile world. Judea rejects him that 
Greece and Rome and Germany and Great 
Britain and America may accept him. Thus 
his rejection is his triumph; his death is his 
victory ; his crucifixion is his exaltation. This 
is the law of life. Death ministers to life; is 
its precursor, is its necessary condition. The 
egg must be broken that the bird may fly; the 
seed must die that the plant may live. So in 
the evolution of life each order perishes in 
giving birth to.a new order; each civilization 





1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 38. Mark xii., 
41-44; John xii., 20-50. 
2 Isa. Ix., 1, 3 


seems to fail that not only upon but out of its 
ruins a better civilization may be constructed. 
The decline and fall of the Roman Empire is 
the birth and development of a new European 
Empire, the end of which is not yet. 

So each leader dies in order that he may 
lead. His principles and his spirit are dissem- 
inated more widely after his departure than 
before. Being dead he not only speaketh, but 
speaketh with a voice more persuasive and 
far-reaching. The blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the Church, a seed which death’s breath 
“wafts over a continent, whereas before it was 
confined to the immediate congregation and 
the local discipleship. The ministry of the 
martyred Huss has been a thousand-fold more 
influential than that of an unmartyred Huss 
could have been. 

Thus does death minister to life. The 
Christ must die that he may live; must be 
humiliated that he may |be exalted; must de- 
part that he may abideforever. Such a depart- 
ure does not bring darkness, but light. It is 
itself illuminating. Not to see the glory in 
self-sacrifice, in death, in the cross, is to be 
blind. To see it and follow it is to go into 
ever clearer light, to receive ever clearer 
vision. It is to become a child of the light ; 
born of light; possessor of the same glory. 
For it is by reflecting as from a mirror 
this image of the Lord that we are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory.’ 
The man who cannot see this glory, or, see- 
ing, does not aspire to possess it and does not 
follow after to attain it, need not be judged 
by another; he is self-judged.. Life and light 
have come into the world, and he will have 
none of them. He is self-blinded, self-con- 
demned, and self-punished. 

Something like this seems to me the mono- 
logue of Christ, inspired by the coming of the 
Greeks to see him. 


Notes 


The New York State Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution has presented, 
through the New York Board of Education, 
portraits of George Washington to all the pub- 
lic schools in the city of New York. 


Woman is receiving her full meed of atten- 
tion at the hands of the New Jersey Legislature 
this week. There is a bill to be presented 
giving women the right of suffrage, one pro- 
viding for their election as commissioner of 
deeds; a pension bill for teachers, one pro- 
hibiting the wearing of high hats at places of 
amusement, one prohibiting the wearing of 
society badges in the school-room by women 
teachers, and a sixth making women equally 
liable with men for supplies purchased for the 
household. 


The Committee on Education of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature has recommended the 
establishment of a textile school. The bill 
provides for the expenditure of $100,qQ00 to 
maintain a school in which dyeing, spinning, 
and weaving shall be taught. The advocates 
of the bill call attention to the fact that $700,- 
ooo has been appropriated to agricultural 
schools in the State in the past fourteen 
years, though the State is not an agricultural 
State. The present bill is indorsed by mill 
owners and agents as a means of increasing 
the knowledge of the factory operatives, and as 
giving to many the opportunity to rise in their 
profession. It is further claimed that such a 
school will take the place of the apprentice- 
ship system impossible under the present com- 
mercial conditions that prevent a close per- 
sonal relation between the owners and mill 
hands. 


Lectures on Birds 


Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, a well-known and 
greatly admired contributor to these columns, 
will give a Lenten course of Bird Talks at the 
Waldorf, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-third Street, 
New York City, beginning Tuesday, March 5, 
at eleven o’clock. The subject of March 5 is 
“ Minstrels of March; of March 12, * The 
Heavenly Singers ;” March 19, “The Red- 
headed Family ;’ March 26, “Some Wee 
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Ones ;” April 2, “ Queer Characters ;” April 9, 
“ Witching Warblers.” Tickets can be ob- 
tained by addressing Mrs. Miller at 628 Han- 
cock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charities and Correction 

The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction will meet at New Haven May 
24-30, under the presidency of the Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine. The Conference will 
meet in the Y. M. C. A. Hall of Yale Univer- 
sity. The local committee is headed by Profes- 
sor Francis Wayland and Professor H. W. Far- 
nam. This evidence of a close alliance between 
university and charitable workers marks a great 
step forward. It is exactly what is being so 
well tried at Columbia College, but in a wider 
field. 
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“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selecte 

oa, Mr. Epps provided for our bre: st and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us. 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is bythe judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be ually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
di: Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame. 
—Civil Service Gazette, | b 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 

in -pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


To THE MEMBERS: 

Despite its great general dullness, the year 1894 
was, on the whole, a fairly prosperous one for your 
company. The hard times and the hungry compe- 
tition of a certain class of companies made it some- 
what more difficult than usual to do a large new 
business. Careful men are cautious in such times 
about taking on increased expenses. But just such 
times make the unselfish, tenderly provident, and 
prudent husband and father realize the more clearly 
his family’s need of a sure and constant protection 
and their dependence on him to provide it. It is 
only to that class that The Connecticut Mutual, with 
its simple, wholly businesslike, and wholly non- 
speculative plans and methods, commends itself. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that, while we wrote 
slightly less in amount than in the previous year, the 
number of ‘persons insured was larger. 

The proportion of lapses and surrenders was ex- 
tremely small, being only 3.67 per cent. of the 
amount at risk at the beginning of the year and less 
than in the previous year ; so that, while the amount 
at risk has decreased a trifle, $307,627, the number of 
persons insured has increased several hundred. The 
remarkable persistence of our business is a most 
gratifying feature. On the one hand, it is due to 
the unparalleled low cost of insurance in this com- 
pany, and, on the other, it helps to keep down that 
cost by making it needless to spend heavily for new 
business to replace a heavy outdraft. 

The mortality was somewhat higher than in the 
previous year, but was still far below that expected 
and provided for by our calculations. 


The gains in income, assets, and surplus have been. 


satisfactory. 

The expenses have been kept rigidly down to the 
same scale of economy which has always charac- 
terized the company and given it an unique position 
among institutions of its kind. 

The increased dividends paid were fully earned, 
and there was left besides a substantial addition to 
the surplus which protects our large and all-impor- 
tant obligations, and which also materially assists in 
maintaining a steady rate of dividend unaffected by 
ordinary changes in general business conditions. 

In all that goes to affect the strength and perma- 
nency of your company and the cost of your insurance 
here, now, and in the future, the results of the year 
are not only satisfactory, but, under the untoward 
general circumstances, gratifying. : ’ 

To speak in detail: 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
Received— ‘ 
For premiums............ $4,677,972.88 
For interest and rents.... 3,208,408.28 
Balance profit and loss... 19,377.25 


DURE Be rcevesiccscesscedvovia 
Disbursed— 
For claims by death and 
matured endowments .. $4,273,874.99 
Surplus returned to policy- 
NOB ida cecce ccceneses 
Lapsed and surrendered 
POUR sc sc se kad sciecsscs 





$7,905,758.41 


1,265,415.20 


659,701.33 
Total paid policy-holders, $6,198,991.52 
Commissions to agents, 
salaries, medical ex- 
aminers’ fees, printing, 
advertising, legal, real 
estate, and all other ex- 
penses of management.. 


786,039.98 
TOMA. x cactedeestecen tie 


300,528.14 
————_ $7, 285,559.64 


$7,905,758 41 
7,285,559-64 


WO Ioan Soke ckeancnses seus 
Total disbursements............... 





Balance carried to increase net or led- 
OU A oo seo de eb Shweta x 
Add net assets Jan. 1, 1894............. 


Net assets, January 1, 1895......... $60,546,398. 36 
Add interest due and accrued, market 
values of stocks and bonds over cost, 
and net deferred quarterly and semi- 
annual premiums, as per itemized 
Statement, herewith............++++-  1,688,526.97 
Gross assets, Jan. 1, 1895 .......... $62,234,925.33 
TOC MAMI. dis dinn 6 pcceccscess 55,358,712.55 


$6,876,212.72 





Surplus, January 1, 1895........... 





INTEREST 


We received for interest and dividends $2,939,965.80 ; 
for rents, $268,442.48. On real estate loans of $37,- 
484,848.18 the overdue interest at the end of the year 
was $98,947.53, or 26-100 of 1 percent. Nearly all of 
this small percentage is on loans on city property. 
On farm loans of $12,266,527.04 in the “‘ corn belt ” 
only there was only $12,097.10 overdue interest. Our 
experience has steadily shown that the ability of 
good farms, in geod hands, in the right localities, to 
pay interest promptly on a proper—that is, a rela- 
tively small—loan, is less affected by hard times than 
is the case with city property of good character and 
of the average variety ; and yet we loan only in cities 
which are the great centers of commerce. All our 
loans are very conservatively distributed and placed. 

On bonds costing $12,256,890.25 there were two 
items of overdue interest, amounting to $4,700. One 
of these is on bonds of the city of Austin, Texas, and 
the other on First Mortgage bonds of the Detroit, 
Lansing, and Northern Railroad. In neither case 
do we apprehend a loss. 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 


We lJoaned on real estate during the year $6.880,- 
007.84; loans were paid amounting to $7,064,654.52. 


FORECLOSURES AND SALES OF REAL ESTATE 


It is not to be supposed that over 11,000 loans 
aggregating over $37,500,000 could go through times 
of protracted and severe financial stringency and 
depression without some defaults of payment and 
the necessity of enforcing our security in such cases. 
During the year we have taken in under foreclosure 
property costing us at decree $487,603.74, and have 
sold properties costing $230,331.33, leaving a net 
increase of real estate held at a cost of $257,272.41. 
Of these sales $186,056.64 represented the cost of 
properties which were entirely closed out at $203,- 
465.95, a gain over cost of $17,409.31. The remainder 
represented sales of parts of properties. 

While we always regret the necessity of realizing 
on our security, and do not wish to hold property any 
longer than is necessary in order to sell it to your 
best advantage, we are governed by the fact that 
these are not the times to press real estate to sale, 
except at a sacrifice which we do not need to make. 
We are strong holders and can well await a normal 
market. 

A bit of history will illustrate. In the disastrous 
decade 1870-80 we took in properties costing 
$13,482,163.49 and valued by the then Insurance Com- 
missioner at only $11,323,586.09 ; out of which prop- 
erties costing $7,313,010.62 and valued at only 
$6,234,007.94 have been sold for $8,721,216.31, a gain 
over cost of $1,408,205.69, and $2,487,208.37 over the 
Commissioner’s valuation. And these properties 
came from loans made upon valuations representing 
the great currency inflation prevailing during and 
after the Civil War, and suffering corresponding 
shrinkage as the country approached a sound basis. 
That {element of disturbance and danger is fortu- 
nately absent from the present situation. 

We can therefore contemplate such foreclosures 
as have been and are likely to be made during this 
depression without serious anxiety, while the higher 
rate of interest realized from real estate loans makes 
them especially desirable for earning dividends. 

} BONDS 

No purchases of importance have been made dur- 
ing the year. Bonds have been paid offj to the 
amount, at cost, of $173,038.30. We now hold bonds 
of the par value of $11,838,800, costing $12,256,890.25, 
and worth Jan. 1, 1895, $12,700,047 by a most con- 
servative use of market quotations. An inspection 
ot the list will disclose their high character. We 
have been at a good deal of pains to get our holdings 
into bonds having a long time to run. 


INSURANCE OPERATIONS 


MORTALITY 
The death losses in 1894 were somewhat higher in 
amount and ratio than those in the previous year, 
but were stili so far within the amount anticipated 
by our premiums and reserves as to give us a net 
saving of about $385,000. 
REVIVALS 


A good teature ot the year’s business was the 
revival of a considerable number of policies which 
lapsed in the pressure of the panic of 1893. It is far 
the cheapest way in which persons who stil] need 
insurance and are still insurable risks can resume 
carrying policies. Our agents are instructed to give 
particular attention to such cases. 

DIVIDENDS 

The dividends paid to policy-holders in 1894 were 
larger than those paid in 1893. The cost of their 
insurance was therefore less. A like increase will 
be made in the dividends on policies renewing in 


1895. 
SURPLUS 
Notwithstanding the large dividends paid in 1894, 
the surplus held increased from $6,448,027.87 Janu- 





ary 1, 1894, to $6,876,212.78 January 1, 1895, a gain of 
$428,184.91. But $262,618.80 of this was due to the 
increase in the market values of stocks and bonds: 
over those of the previous year, leaving a gain to 
surplus of $166,566.11 from the actual operations of 
the year. 

Out of this surplus must ultimately come the dif- 
ference between the par and market values of our 
bonds, if they are held to maturity. For the rest, it 
protects the assets and the business against unfore- 
seen loss and disaster, and aids materially in earning 
current dividends and keeping them steady, while 
each maturing policy, as it retires from the Com- 
pany, receives its apportioned share. 

Our surplus would be over $1.000,000 larger than 
we count it if we tested our own strength by the 
legal standard used by the State departments and 
by other companies. Computed by them our surplus 
would be about $8,000,000. 


NEW BUSINESS 


We have steadily adhered to our time-honored 
principle of seeking only such good, safe business, 
in the healthy parts of our own country only, as 
could be had without increasing our expenses and 
so increasing the cost of insurance. So great stress 
has been laid by certain companies, laboring under 
certain necessities of their own creation, on the 
imperative need of a great volume of new business: 
every year, and they so violently criticise those who 
do not follow their lead, that not a few managers 
regard themselves justified in meeting hard times. 
with a great expenditure rather than allow a falling 
off in amount at risk. An appearance of enterprise 
is to be maintained at whatever cost to their policy- 
holders. Dividends must not stand in the way. 

The Connecticut Mutual is so large and its busi- 
ness so stable that it does not need to make size or 
growth a matter of other than secondary importance.. 
Its first aim is to make its policies secure ; its second, 
to make them cost as little as possible through 
economy and prudence; and then, from such busi- 
ness as a low rate of expense will secure without 
making us cut policy-holders’ dividends, it takes on 
growth in easy times, and in hard times it takes 
it or not, as may happen. Cost to the present 
members is so vital a matter in life insurance that, 
in our view, if that element be properly taken care 
of, the matter of growth is not a thing to be anxious. 
about. It will take care of itself in the sense that it 
needs no sacrifice of existing interests. 


OUR EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
in 1894 was only 9.94 per cent. of the income, a ratio 
materially less than that of any competitor and 
much less than half that of the most pushing com- 
panies. 

The cost of our insurance is correspondingly less 
than in those companies. The cost of our insurance 
is and for a long time has been decreasing each year ; 
the cost of theirs is and for along time has been in- 
creasing. 

COMPETITION 


The Tontine schemes of one sort or another in use 
by so many companies require extraordinary profits 
to make the extraordinary dividends promised in, 
but postponed to, the future. These profits are to 
come from forfeitures, and a great many are needed,, 
for large amounts, for the success of the plan. A 
great new business to furnish great forfeitures to the 
pool seems to be the central idea and aim of the 
scheme. It is the one end to which every nerve is 
strained. The new business must be kept ahead of 
the forfeitures. This makes competition exceedingly 
sharp. 

For example, one New York company wrote in 
1894 the enormous amount of $200,000,000 and over 
in new business. But it also had lapsed and surren- 
dered, besides its death losses and endowments of 
about $10,000,000, the great sum of over $156,000,000 : 
over 20 per cent. of what it had in force at the begin- 
ning of the year. Several other companies are striv- 
ing to outdo if possible, or at least equal, this one. 
Its expense account is 23 per cent. of its income, 
and has been as high as that for many years. Its 
rivals are not behind in liberality of plan or expendi- 
ture. It is useless to look for honest, legitimate 
competition—an examination of real merit—under 
such conditions. The business is solicited upon 
cunningly devised plans, upon deceptive estimates 
of profitable “investment” which have never been 
fulfilled, and is usually secured by a heavy rebate on 
the premium. Whoever pays one of these compa- 
nies any large part of his first year’s premium is prob- 
ably being discriminated against by the agent. 

Under these conditions the Connecticut Mutual 
still offers plain life insurance, as protection to the 
family, and tries to make it attractive simply by 
making it perfect to that end and by keeping its cost 
down to the lowest possible point. It tries to realize 
the ideal results of a legitimate business, and it 
seeks to attract to its membership only those who 
want only such results and do not want a speculation 
on their family’s protection. And it does not try to 
make one man think he is getting his insurance 
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cheaper than any other man, or at the expense of 
any one else, or at less than its true cost. 
“ INVESTMENT ” INSURANCE 

But plain life insurance has to contest the field 
with so-called “investment insurance.” As if any- 
thing like ‘investment’? could come out of com- 
panies that take from fifteen to twenty-five cents for 
expenses out of every dollar that comes in. The 
lack of foundation is concealed from ordinary eyes 
by an arrangement to postpone all dividends for ten 
or twenty years—the longer the time the higher the 
commission to the agent and the rebate to the appli- 
cant. Whoever dies leaves behind him all the sur- 
plus his premiums have earned above the proper 
cost of carrying his insurance while he lived, and 
those who lapse forfeit their surplus and also all, or 
a large part of, the reserves accumulated from their 
premiums, in the hope that the forfeitures will be so 
many as to fill up the hole made by great expenses, 
and furnish great dividends to those who live 
through the term and keep up their policies. The 
immorality and cruelty of setting men to speculate 
on what ought to be absolutely sacred to the protec- 
tion of their own and other men’s families is obvious. 
But the “estimates” and “illustrations” have 
tempted a multitude, but only to disappointment. 

To illustrate: One of the great pioneers in this 
sort of speculative life insurance is settling this year, 
1895, the dividend on Tontine policies issued twenty 
years ago. Its then estimate of that dividend on a 
policy of $10,000 annual life premiums, age 40, was 
$9,556; it is paying only $3,794; just 39.70 per cent. 
of its “‘estimate.’’ Scores of millions of dollars of 
reserves and accumulated surplus on lapsed policies 
that ought to have gone to give some remnant of 
protection to the families of those who lapsed, or to 
enable them to keep up their policies, have been 
forfeited to the Tontine pool; but the great ex- 
penses incident to doing a speculative business all 
over the world have eaten up the “‘ profits”’ and left 
but that pitiful outcome. 

Mark, now, how the dividend-producing power of 
this speculation is steadily waning. The company 
referred to began issuing these twenty-year Tontines 
in 1871, and therefore first paid a twenty-year Ton- 
tine dividend in 1891. On-policies like the one just 
cited that dividend was estimated at $9,556. Here 
are the dividends paid: On policies issued in 1871 
the dividend in 1891 was $4,976, or 52.07 per cent. of 
the estimate; on policies issued in 1872 the dividend 
paid in 1892 was $4,456, or 46.63 per cent. of the esti- 
mate; on policies issued in 1873 the dividend paid 
in 1893 was $4,366, or 45.67 per cent. of the estimate; 
on policies issued in 1874 the dividend paid in 1894 
was $4,106, or 42.96 per cent. of the estimate; on 
policies issued in 1875 the dividend paid in 1895 is 
$3,794, Or 39.70 per cent. of the estimate. Perhaps 
the company itself furnishes the best comment on 
this history in its preface to its book of ‘‘ Estimates” 
used by agents: ‘ While the results of the future 
must necessarily depend on the experience of the 
future, * * * figures based on past experience furnish 
the best attainable data upon which to judge of the 
management of the Society and the value of its 
Tontine assurance.” 

When these policies have received their one Ton- 
tine dividend they fall back into the annual dividend 
class. And the annual dividends are slight. 

As the “investment” quality dies out, its form is 
attractively varied to conceal the want of substance 
and to create the illusion of giving much for little. 
The policies are made to have an appearance of 
liberality as to conditions which is false in part and 
for the rest part destructive of honest mutuality and 
of public morality. 

The legitimate business of a life insurance com- 
pany is the payment of death losses out of the 
premiums paid by its members. Aside from making 
its contracts absolutely just and secure, the great 
merit in administration is to take as little money as 
possible from its members; to do the business as 
cheaply as possible ; to make their annual payments 
as small as possible. To assume to convert the 
payment of losses of any-sort into an investment 
operation is an absurdity. Any advantage,to a 
favored few can be had only by the wholly needless 
sacrifices of multitudes, each one of whom hoped to 
be of the favored few. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY 


The assets January 1, 1895, are $62,234,925.33 by 
a most conservative valuation, an increase of $871,- 
520.72 during the year. The liability for reinsurance 
reserve on business based on the assumption of earn- 
ing 4 per cent. annual interest (prior to April, 1882) 
is $44,308,882 ; on business based on the 3 per cent. 
interest assumption (all since April, 1882) it is 
$9,912,209. This last item of reserve is considerably 
over $1,000,000 more than it would be on a 4 percent. 
interest basis. The company is so much stronger 
than any legal standard requires, or than any com- 
petitor. As the rate of interest tends to gravitate 
downward, our position in this matter is one of 
congratulation to our policy-holders and of satisfac- 
tion to the management. 


The other liabilities are $1,137,621.55, leaving a sur- 
plus of $6,876,212.78, which has been referred to else- 
where. 

_ CONDENSED STATEMENT 

In forty-nine years of business the Connecticut 
Mutual has 

Received— 

For premiums ........ $182,687,139.61 
Interest, rents,and bal. 
profit and loss...... 78.431.472.59 


yc | aOR ASE Se Ue py aeud EMS ct $261,118,612.20 
Disbursed— 
Death claims and en- 
dowments. ......... $93.793,207.42 
Dividends ............ . 531449,157-09 
Surrendered policies... 22,388,503.94 





Total paid policy- 


holders....... sees $169,630,868.45 
MONON 2 65S. cce cece 22,699,810.01 ° 
UES oo ck cise acshbace 8,241,535.38 


200,572,213.84 
Balance, net or ledger assets, Jan. 1, 

We cancrcceesoareteamsvavanceas $60,546,398.36 
We commend this record to your careful scrutiny. 
In its business conceptions, plans, and methods, 

its strength, economy, equity, and unparalleled re- 
sults to its members, The Connecticut Mutual stands 
in its totality the matured fruit of time, experience, 
and conservative administration ; carrying in itself 
the vigorous and healthful seed of a beneficent future. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days of New England 


By Rev. WILLIAM DE Loss LovE, Jr., of 
Hartford. With Fac-Similes of Three 
Proclamations. 8vo, $3.00, zet. 

This is a book which appeals to every genuine New 
Englander, and also to students of h “nod © Mr. 
Love has made a prolonged and painstaking histori- 
cal study of those solemn and festal days which have 
held so conspicuous a place in the annals of New 


England. 
Latin Poetry 


By R. Y. TYRRELL, Professor in the University 
of Dublin. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


This is the third volume in the series to which 
belong Mr. Stedman’s “ Nature and Elements of 
Poetry,” and Professor Jebb’s ‘Classical Greek 
Poetry.’ It treats admirably the various kinds of 
Latin poetry and the most characteristic Latin poets. 


Stories of the Foot-Hills 
By MARGARET C. GRAHAM. 16mo, $1.25. 


Stories of Southern California, which have grown 
out of Mrs. Graham’s unique surroundings and care- 
ful observation, and which possess much variety, 
vigor, independence, and strong portrayal of char- 
acter. 


Half a Century with Judges 
and Lawyers 


By JosEPH A. WILLARD, Clerk of the Superior 
Civil Court, Boston. 16mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Willard has enjoyed a very extended and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the legal fraternity in Bos- 
ton, and has produced a book of varied interest. He 
gives his reminiscences, which cover a long term of 
years and a great number of distinguished persons ; 
also a large collection of anecdotes of the leading 
lights of the Boston bench and bar. 


The Continuity of Christian 
Thought — 


A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of 
History. By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge. New Edition, with a new Pref- 
ace and a full Index. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 

ve Toe noble book.—Christian Union, New 

Orr. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
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Secretary Baer Makes an 
Announcement. 


Boston, MARCH 2, 1895. 

Mr. Editor :—Pilease inform your 
readers that the next International 
Christian Endeavor Convention will 
be held in Boston, beginning W ednes- 
day, July ro, and adjourning on Mon- 
day night, ju'y 15, not on Sunday 
night, as. heretofore announced. 

Also let it be known that any one of 
your readers at present not a regular 
subscriber of -7he Golden Rule (an 
illustrated paper of twenty pages, pub- 
lished once a week, and the interna- 
tional representative of Christian 
Endeavor) can have a trial-trip  sub- 
scription from any week in March 
until July 11 (four months and a half) 
for twenty-five cents. 

The money and names should be 
sent to me. Kindly let this unprece 
dented Golden Rule offer be known. 

Yours fraternally, 


fev tble (Baer. 


{Mr. Baer’s address is 646 Washington St., 
Boston.—Eb.] 








~ ac “Mr. Kipling’s Jungle Stories have achieved 

- a remarkable popularity, and no wonder, for, 
though written for children, it is dowbtful 
whether they have enjoyed them more than 
have grown people.” —Boston Transcript. 


A New Jungle Story, 
‘*THE KING’S 
ANKUS,”’ 
by Rudyard Kipling, 


is contained, complete, in the 


MARCH ST. NICHOLAS. 


It will probably take its place as the best ofall 
the Jungle Stories. It tells of the adventures 
of Mowgli, the Master of the Jungle, and Kaa, 

the big coe euenen, and their 


fight with the White Cobra who 
guarded the king’s treasure. 

/ Ready Mondav, Feb’y 2sth. 
| Sold everywhere; 25 cents. 
The Century Co., New York. 























unday Schools that 

have just adopted 
LaupEs Domini 

FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL: 


Copies. 
Ruggles St. Baptist Church, Boston............ 500 
Woodland Ave. Pres. Church, Cleveland ....... 500 
Pilgrim Church, Cleveland...............++.00++ 400 
First Pres. Church, Detroit,........... seccecees 300 
First Collegiate Ref’d Church. N. Y. City...... 350 
Central Cong’! Church, Boston..............-+++ 300 
Westminster Pres. Church, Buffalo............- 150 


Do you need new books? This is the 
largest and best ; it costs only $35 a hundred, 
bound in full cloth. Write to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


No. 2 
By Sankey, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, Sacred 
Songs and Choruses, by the authors. 

Will be issued February 25th ie 
Price : Paper Co , 36c. opy, postpaid; #3. 
r pak “a! | ‘oueea. R4.80 "per, dozen’ Cloth, 

6.00 per dozen, by express not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The March 
CENTURY 


Ready everywhere Friday, March ist, 
CONTAINS: 
+! The Marriage of Napoleon, | : 


Chapters in Prof. Sloane's history, with 
a new portrait of Josephine an eight 
full-page illustrations by famous artists. 





Annan 2D of Josephine, 
Empress of the French, 








Personal articles (with portraits) on 
Hermann von Helmholtz 
and Eugéne Ysaye. 


‘Cheating at Letters,’’ 
by H.C. Bunner. 


“If I can write a story which will 
make you believe, while you are reading 
#¢, that when my hero was strolling 
down Fifth Avenue to attend a meeting 
of the Young Men’s Kindergarten Club, 
he met a green dragon forty-seven feet 
long, with eighteen legs and three tails, 
and that the green dragon wept bitterly 
and inquired the way toa cheese-shop— 
why, that's realism.’ 


“ Blackmail as a as a Heritage;”’’ 


NewYork’s Legacy from Colonial Days, 
by C. C. Buel. 


«¢ The Horse-Market.’’ 
Richly illustrated. 


‘‘ Beyond the Adriatic.” 


A new field of travel described by Har- 
riet-W. Preston; pictures by Pennell. 











Reminiscences by 
Noah Brooks. 


Chapters on Lincoln's Second Nom- 
ination—The Dark Days of 1864— 
McClellan's Nomination, etc. 





Complete Stories 

by Harry Stillwell Edwards and George 
A. Hibbard, with a very amusing one, 

*s Chan Tow, the Highrob,”’ 
with pictures by a Chinese artist. 

Serial stories by Marion Crawford 
and Mrs. Burton Harrison, Poems, 
Departments, etc. Price, 35 cents, 
$4.00a year. Sold by all booksellers 
and newsdealers. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., Unen Suse" 
LESS OIF YN 




















). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


The Pygmies 


By A. DE QUATREFAGES, late Professor of 
Anthropology at the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris. Translated by Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR. With numerous II- 
lustrations. tzmo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This is the second volume in the Anthropological 
Series. The author has gathered the results of care- 
ful studies of the small black races of Africa, and he 
shows what the pygmies of antiquity really were. 
The peculiar intellectual, moral, and religious char- 
acteristics of these races are also descri 





Noemi 
By S. BARING-GOULD, author of “ Eve,” “ Red 
Spider,” “Little Tu’penny,” etc. No. 
160, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


In this stirring historical romance the author traces 
a love story through the dramatic environments fur- 
nished by quitaine in the stormy days of the raids 
of the Free Companies and the reprisals of the 
oppres: The narrative moves swtly a and the 
interest of the reader is never allowed to 


The Honour of Savelli 


By S. LEVETT YEATS. 
Country Library. 
cloth, $1.00. 

This is the romance of a gentleman adventurer in 

Italy in the turbulent days of the Borgias, and few 

of the heroes of historical fiction have had more 


pictuers ue and stirring experiences. It is a romance 
f remarkable power and personal interest. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publisher. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


No. 161, Town and 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 












some oftho latest and best Music 2 pac ovmgy pr anne 
ter onns. 

Bel and the Brogan: pe gy th ay A 

elsh National Eistedfodd 


won first ize ot the 

chat ae peered Cantata byt. 38 
an . Mee 

Saul of Tarsus, ¢ | Bw eng a well known Eng- 

lish composer. cents. 


Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Vietin Playing. 
ceedi Juable works for Violin studen 
pet a4 eminent ged Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book 


Mathews’Graded Materials pignotorte 


By W. 8. B. Mathews. zee ublished in four ab 
== of two grades eac ols.1 and 2 are now 
eady. Price of each $1. 0 per copy. 


Son for Primary Schools, Part 3 
A Mas | pense collection ¢ = ~ ——— prepared 

q. F. Junkermann. , a a 
The Hi leh School ‘ideal Gantvoort.” A ‘ol 
ieeten = of choice v: usic especially suited to 
the needs igh ‘Schoots Price, 75 cents, 


Complete Mandolininstructor 

The leading work of its kind now 

As why public. Price, Ae. 26. parm 
aw Bn ene New ota. Chicago. 





EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th , = N. ¥. 


EACHERS COLLEGE Heights New de 
York (120th St., West). se neeotonal training 1 
general teachers "and specialists: manual tratning, 
sctence, kindergarten, English, jorm, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars nformation, *‘ Teache rs College 
Bull waa WALTER L, HERVEY, "President 


A PHYSICIAN, residin 
town, will receive into 














in a pleasant New England 
is fans e several boys who, 
courses of stud’ 


on wi dy, require care- 
ful attention to physical and mental training and to all 
healthful exercises. References and particulars on appli- 
cation. ss PHYSICIAN, No.8,203, The Outlook, 
13 Astor Place, N Y. City. 








Connecticut 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 

Coan, -Lcmtines, the orough ones ical 
wi ie CO! fs) cs) 

training WANCIS Tr BREWER A opis boy , 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Early application for t Sert. 26th reps, ie is re 








ested. 
, Principal. 


ARA 


NE: HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
hi gcnoal for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
of the ‘City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of study and in College Preparatory. 
Apply early. ‘Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION F°x.COLLEGE or 


Reference; the President and De: f Yale U: x 
Rev. J.C. WYCKOFF, 6: Grove St. New Haven Ganz. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **¢tyme 


work in English branches, Latin, soreek { 
ollege preparatory t rts 
Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R.S. GRISWOLD. . 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


The Cambridge School 
For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes, 
A great variety of Course: 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


5 ee OR THREE CHILDREN personally 
cared for and taught with the children of a 
family near Boston. Modern methods and spirit. 
Address M. R. W., Box 5,086, Boston, Mass. 











oO 
and French. 
ome. 

















New Jersey 





New Jersey, Summit. 

The Kent Place School for Girls 

All departments. Advanta f N 

comioris for boarding pupil Pils. Prin Prin cipal pal. Miss Wome 
e 0 

fate of The vambrides School: The Summit School Co. 





Pennsylvania 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
ae ae hg gy Pa. 

Boardi d Day School for girls. ear. Academ- 

ical pow college. pre Preparatory courses. pthye circular ad- 

dress BODORA B. RicHArps, Principal. 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


“DIXON'S No. S79 








Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 
es ists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


Alaska Stove’ Lifter. 


+ NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in lil. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. x , 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. é 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise’? .{20 cts) “Festival of the 
Flowers’? (30 cts) “*Underthe Palms”? (30 c) 


MUSICAL VISITO for March will contain Enster 


Anthems. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


cmon oe he -— 












None 
er genuine. We will not be responsible 
results from inferior goeds, 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, - - - Troy. N. Ye 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 














TYPEWRITERS. 





A valuable book entitled “‘ Secrets of the Toilet,” A O 1 H E AT eI 2 
<Unprejudiced advicegiven. Allmakeshalf-price. | fethod of easily prpducing an exquieke complexion | ij Ae HAU Lge oT DE ERE 
anywhere for examination. Exchanging | without paint, yds or pol P . & AU! AUQU 
& Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. per me method of curi skin diseases, improving S Widaies 
the form, etc. Address, two-cent stamp, 





neabavastens, + 45 Liberty St., New York, 


£10.00: rHE LARS 








BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 192 Beyleten St., Boston, Mass. 








Se: Sie eae BET See 
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Sa 
Constable KoCo 


“Cartwright & & Warner’ $”” 
Celebrated 


UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 
Merino, Silkk and Wool, and All-Wool 
Union Suits and Garments. 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Wool, Lisle Thread, 
and Silk Vests, Drawers, and 
Union Suits. 


SPRING HOSIERY 


English, French, and German Hose 
and Half-Hose, 
Black and Colors, Warranted Fast Color. 
Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, 


Children’s 3-4 Hose and Socks, 
Men’s Real Balbriggan Half-Hose. 


BICYCLE HOSE. 


SPRING 
COTTON FABRICS 


Plissé Fabrics, Crepes, Crepons, 
Stripe Batistes, Printed Organdies. 


* David & John Anderson’s” 
Celebrated 


ZEPHYRS 


Plaid, Stripe, Check, and Plain. 


Plain and Fancy Piqués, Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Dotted Swiss. 


Proadovay LK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 





“ I 

make my- 
white 
skirts 

of 


Pride 


of the 


West 





Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 





Our Two New Departments. 


GROCERIES 


Extra fancy cold-packed Tomatoes } j et 
—regular 15 ct. grade........ 


Extra fancy Baby Corn, most de- 
cts. 
licious variety packed; 18 and | 5 
20 cts. everywhere.... 22.00. 


Our 


TEAS and COFFEES 


are specially selected for us, 
and our 


45 ct. TEA 


is as good in flavor and strength as the usual 
80 ct. grade elsewhere. 





Groceries and Harness 


Try Them and Save Money 


HARNESS 


Better grades for less money than are quoted 
in this city. 


BUGGY HARNESS 


$X12.50O and up. 


RUNABOUT HARNESS 
$28.00 and up. 
Coupé and Coach Harness 
Road and Stable Blankets 


and all stable articles at the same 
low prices. 





The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 








CHENILLE 
TABLE COVERS 


Beautifully fig- 
ured, one yard 
square, in 
light and 
dark blue, 
ecru, 
terra 
cotta, 
olive, 
brown, 
and old 














rose. Worth $2.00 coat, but a 
fortunate trade circumstance enables 
us to offer them at the remarkably 
low price of 


75 Cents 


In every way a desirable cover— 
rich colorings, graceful designs, and 
heavy ball fringe. Order by mail 
at once. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 
fo) re) 


ee ag - 
American Graphite eee S.My 
PENCILS. ——— ¢ 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. {f not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


| CHURCH BELLS 





























PUREST BE ME A opper and Tin.) 
MeSHANE Rend for prised Ustaagee IMORE, MD. 





OOODOOOOOOOO00O 
> A booklet of health-keep- < 


© ing and money-savingQ 
) underwear—Send a postal. & 








WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 





DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


tioners, 


Art Sta 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
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T= Outlook 


aVew Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 

advance, 

Pos eis Prepaid by the publishers for 
ail aabeciintinie in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forallother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
‘address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
‘one week before the change is to take effect. 

tin If a subscriber wishes his 

copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 

of his subscription, notice to that effect should 

be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

iow to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, Money-Order, 
oye to order of THE OUTLOOK CoMPANY. 

ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
‘tered Letter. 
Wetters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 





About People 


—Punning used to be more in vogue than 
it is now. Edward Everett and Judge Story 
once met at dinner. In his post-prandial 
speech the Judge said that “ Fame rises where 
Everett goes,” to which Mr. Everett replied: 
“ However high my fame may rise, I am sure 
I will never get above one Story.” 

—The Rev. Dr. J. D. Davis, a great Ameri- 
can authority on Japanese topics, served four 
years as a Union soldier in the Civil War, 
‘during the latter part of which he commanded 
a regiment. For twenty-three years he has 
been a missionary of the American Board. He 
is now a professor at Doshisha University, 
Kioto. 

—Lord Acton, who has been appointed 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Ox- 
ford, to succeed the late Sir John Seeley, is 
regarded as the leader of the liberal Catholics 
in England. He took an active part in the 
discussion resulting from the Pope’s declara- 
tion of infallibility, and for his loyalty to 
Déllinger and the Old Catholic party (protest- 
ing against the papal assumption) was made 
Doctor of Philosophy by the University of 
Munich in 1872. Lord Acton is sixty-one 
years old. 

—Mr. Macmonnies, the sculptor of the fig- 
ures on the Washington Arch, New York, 
which have just been disclosed to public view, 
was born in Brooklyn and was a pupil of 
Messrs. St. Gaudens and of Falguiére. Mr. 
Macmonnies became famous through his great 
fountain in the Court of Honor at the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago. He has been 
decorated by the French Government, and has 
just achieved the high honor of having his 
jatest work, a “Bacchante and Child,” pur- 
chased by it for the Luxembourg Museum at 
Paris. 

—The new President of France rises at five 
o’clock in the morning, and by eight he has 
got through the brunt of the day’s business. 
‘This leaves him free to devote an hour or two 
to his favorite physical exercise, horseback- 
riding. He is likewise an excellent shot. M. 
Faure has done much to introduce both out- 
door and indoor nastics to the people of 
France. Indeed, it has been said that it is 
perhaps this as much as any religious convic- 
tion which has led him to give his powerful 
support to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, of which his most intimate friend, M. 
Siegfried, is the moving spirit. 

—Dr. William Osler, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, who has just been elected Presi- 
dent of McGill University, Montreal, is a 
Canadian by birth. The Baltimore “ Ameri- 
can ” says that during his long term of service 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital Dr. Osler has 
proved himself a physician and surgeon of 
great ability, and some of the operations he 
has performed are almost marvelous. His 
work at the Hopkins Hospital has been a 





valuable contribution to the high reputation 
of that institution, and all connected with it 
will deeply regret his departure. 

—The return to Paris of M. Henri Roche- 
fort after his six years’ exile recalls an incident 
connected with another of his exiles, which 
shows as well the infallible judgment of this 
political in¢vansigéantfor a work of art. It was 
twenty-seven years ago. Rochefort had made 
a great success of his paper“ La Lanterne,” but 
the powers that be had exiled him. Victor 
Hugo had sent an urgent invitation to the 
editor-exile to come to Brussels and to make 
his home in the Hugo mansion. Arriving at 
the Belgian capital, Rochefort heard at the 
station that Madame Charles Hugo had just 
become a proud mother, and that he was asked 
to stand as godfather to the baby Georges, 
the grandson of the great poet. He gladly 
accepted the honor, and on his way to the 
house saw, in the window of an old curiosity 
shop, a marvelous table ornament in silver. 
He insisted on stopping to examine the treas- 
ure, and so convinced was he of its peculiar 
worth that even the shopman’s “last price ” 
of 35,000 francs ($7,000) did not daunt the 
impulsive connoisseur. He purchased the 
ornament and bore it home for a christening 
gift. After Rochefort was exiled to New 
Caledonia, Victor Hugo had many prickings 
of conscience at keeping the ornament, so sold 
it for the benefit of Rochefort’s family. The 
proceeds were 200,000 francs ($40,000). The 
piece had been discovered to be a genuine 
Cellini. 





I am glad to have a chance to tell you that in 
April, 1877, I cured myself of a very bad cough with 
Piso’s Cure for consumption. Mycough was so bad 
my friends were alarmed about me. I have kept 
Piso’s cure by me ever since, and never found any- 
thing to equal it for a cough and cold. I bought 
other things before buying that, but they did me no 
good. I keep it in the house all the time, and have 
ever since 1877. I would not think I could kee 
house without it. Assoon as I empty one bottle 
have another ready, when I want it. I have recom- 
mended it to others, so they can be cured, as well as 
myself.—Mrs. SARAH J. HALE, 39 Amherst St., 
Nashua, N. H., December 19, 1894. 


1 


| 


Removes all. uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
is deliciously flavored, free 
from acid. The friend of 
men, women, and children, 


Sample E. W. Hovt&Co., Price 
vial free. Lowell, Mass. 25 cents, 


RuBifoam' 








Easter Morn 


particular friend with 


WALDORF 


case, Gold Bowl, 3. 75. 


pretty. Price, 50c. 
For sale by all Jewelers, 





THESE ARE THE 


quality. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Silver inlaid in the back of the 
bow! and handle. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Ware and Novelties. 


By way of surprise, present your 
a 


Coffee Spoon, Gold Bowl, Price 
70c. in case, or a set of six inlined 


One Orange Spoon. Gilt. Very 


Sterling Silver Iniaid 


Each article is stamped on the back: 
E. STERLING INLAID FE 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co, 


NewYork Salesroom, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
TDroadway). A comp!ete.line of Solid Silver, Plated 


17 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ing that you 


(Common Sense 


dictates that you use materials when paint- 


know something about. Pure 


White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
have been the standard for years. 


You 


Clncinoa know all about them; if you don’t your 
wes.” ~ painter does. To make sure, however, ex- 
ae amine the brand (see list). 
eee Pace For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
ham White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
BED SEAL, te and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
sem, Mas. |tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
SHIPMAN, 
OE color-card free. 
ee NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNION, New York. 





1 Broadway, New York. 








? 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 





The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Put 


Cocoa. 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage 


Franco=-American Food Co., 


» 2 cents. 





P, 0. Box 150, New York. 
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Theabsorbing event 
7 ree of last week in the 


financial world was, 
of course, the offer- 
ing of the new Government loan of $62,315,- 
000 by the Belmont-Morgan syndicate. The 
bonds will be issued in denominations of $50, 
$100, $1,000, coupon and registered. They 
will be dated February 1, 1895, and run until 
February 1, 1923. The interest, 4 per cent., 
is paid quarterly. The price asked was 112%, 
which assures to the syndicate already a gross 
profit of 734 per cent., or about $4,300,000. 
Out of this sum, nevertheless, the syndicate 
must pay the cost of placing the bonds and 
of importing one-half of the gold necessary to 
pay for them. The London price was £227 
per $1,000 bond. This is about 1% per cent. 
lower than the New York price, and is due to 
the fact that the bonds sold in England will be 
paid for by installments. The last of these 
installments falls due so late that the bonds 
will be delivered without the May and August 
coupons. Even with this allowance, the Lon- 
don is slightly lower than our price. This dis- 
crepancy was explained by a member of the syn- 
dicate, who said (as reported in the New York 
“Herald ”) that the $31,000,000 gold to be 
raised in this country in payment of the bonds 
has now been delivered in full at the sub- 
treasuries and National bank depositories, 
whereas the greater part of the $31,000,000 
which must be brought from Europe is still to 
be procured. The same paper reports that the 
terms on which some of the foreign banking 
houses here were admitted to the bond syndi- 
cate involved an agreement that they would not 
export gold before October 1, and that their 
slice of the profits on the bonds was accepted 
in lieu of any possible profits they might make 
by shipping the precious metal. A number of 
the more important houses that draw bills 
would not subscribe to this agreement. In 
New York it required just twenty-two minutes 
to receive and close the bids ; even then the 
oversubscription was estimated at six times the 
amount of the American issue. In London the 
books were opened two hours. and it was 
cabled that the issue had been subscribed ten 
to fifteen times over. The new bonds ad- 
vanced to 120, thus yielding the investor 
slightly less than 3 per cent. The effect on 
the market of the syndicate’s success has 
been pronounced. On actual sales during the 
week our other Government issues have ad- 
vanced, the 5s coupon 1%, the 4s registered 
1%, and the 4s coupon 2%, approximately the 
prices obtained before the necessity was seen 
for a new bond issue. Both railway stocks and 
bonds have advanced, and wheat is also sell- 
ing at a higher quotation. 


Government Bond Issue 


The Sugar Trust has 
raised the price of its 
commodity to consum- 
ers. It is said that perhaps this may be 
due to the obstructive tactics practiced in the 
Senate to kill the bill repealing the differen- 
tial tariff of one-tenth of one cent a pound 
on imports from bounty-paying countries. 
The advance ordered by the Trust is six cents 
on every hundred pounds of twenty-one out of 
twenty-nine varieties of its refined sugars. It 
is estimated that our consumers already pay 
the Trust $1.18 per hundred more than re- 
fined sugar costs in foreign market§. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that on 


The Sugar Monopoly 
and Muddle 


Thursday of last week, by direction of the: 


majority of the Appropriations Committee, 
Senator Blackburn offered an amendment to 
the Sundry Civil Bill providing for the pay- 
ment of the sugar bounty claimed to be due 
by domestic sugar-growers. Those producers 
would receive a bounty of two cents a pound on 
all sugars testing not less than 90 degrees by 
the polariscope, and 134 cents a pound on 
sugars testing not less than 80 degrees, manu- 
factured previous to August 28, 1894, and 
upon which no bounty has previously been 
paid. Furthermore, there would be paid to 
those producers who complied with the Mc- 
Kinley bounty law by filing application and 
bond before July 1, 1894, and who would have 
been entitled to receive a license, a bounty of 
8-10 of one cent a pound on the sugar actually 
manufactured in this country testing not less 


The Business World 


than 80 degrees during the year ending June 
30, 1895. For this purpose the sum of $5,000,- 
000 is appropriated. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 

INSURANCE COMP 
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Philadelphia 














Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 


phlet on investments 
free. 
The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Outlook 


Gnited States 
Mlortgage & Trust do, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL id e bead $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- = « -« 700,000. 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Leans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 

Legal Depositary for Trust, Court, and 
State Funds. Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Executes all Trusts. 

OFFICERS, 

George W. Young, - = = President. 
Luther Kountze, - -« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, = 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- - -« Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, - = -« Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Charles D, Dickey, Jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 

Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 

Charles R. Henderson James Timpson, 

Richard A. McCurdy. 

DIRECTORS, 

Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, 

Charles D. Dickey, Jr., I 

William P. Dixon, Th 

Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 

Charles R. Henderson, Edwin Packard, 

James J. Hill, William W. Richards, 

Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 

Gustav F. Kissel, James Timpson, 

Luther Kountze, George W. Young. 


| ! AW, HOMES 
UBURBANSOMES 
Yt ma Kane your addrees A: Gow 
Shar hoectine on tha battens. 
HA B ANGELL, 354: Fourth Ave: MeL, 











AGood Investment 
We offera limited amount of Guaranteed 
7 yA 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and increasing profits (earn- 


ing enough to pay 12% on its Common 
Stock). Interest paid semi-annually. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Guar. LAWRENCE S. MOTT & CO. 
anteed i: & 13 Wittiam StrEET, New York 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 (0 gages, State, County, City,and School Warrants 
and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
ri rompt interest payments. Best references. 
0 rrespondence solicited. 
8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
0 Seattle, Washin ton 














ia you have money to put at interest and desire the prin- 
cipal to be secure beyond question, write for our list of 





SELECTED 





SECURITIES 








If you expect to receive 


invest your money safely to 


HARVEY 


Sample copies of The Bond Record, a 
vade mecum for investors, containing 
valuable quotation tables and other 
investment news, sent on application. 








cent. on the investment, do not write to us, as we cannot 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


FISK & SONS 


over 4% per cent. to 5 per 


yield a higher rate. 


24 Nassau Street, New York 
75 State Street, Boston 




















FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE. Send your address to-day on 


a postal, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar. for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, ad Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 





Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
et, 


Robert Goelet Alexander E. Orr, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H, Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Hey W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 





CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
wine ITTANCES, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION, 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 














== Don’t haveanys 
Luckwith Flowers’”’ 


are the ones who need our new 1895 Cat- 
alogue of 


Everything "tie Garden 


This Catalogue is really a book of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as ina 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 





20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 4~ 


and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, contaipi 

one packet each of New White S 
“Emily Henderson,’ New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 


Two Dog Shows 


During the past week the metropolis was 
favored with two dog shows. One occurred 
at the Madison Square Garden, as it -does 
every year. It is always a deserved and em- 
phatic success, and this year’s exhibition has 
outdistanced any of its predecessors. The 
other show took place at the Norman Auction 
Rooms. It was not an annual affair. It 
never occurred before and never will again. 
A pathetic interest attached to all the dogs 
shown there. They were of all sorts and sizes, 
and they were aJl painted on canvas. These 
canvases constitute those left in the studio of 
the late John M. Tracy, one of the best ani- 
mal-painters in this country. Mr. Tracy had 
great success in his delineations of horse life, 
but his best work was universally acknowl- 
edged to be in the line of dogs, especially of 


] sporting dogs. As one examines the canvases 


there comes the firm conviction, even to one 
who never knew Mr. Tracy, that this painter 
was alsoatrue sportsman. As Albrecht Diirer 
was known as a thinker who painted, so, in 
his own department, Mr. Tracy was an enthu- 
siastic sportsman who transferred his training 
from gun to canvas. His pictures were no 
chromo-like efforts, such as are too often seen 
on the walls of kennel and otherclubs. These 
are scenes of actual nature, not mere back- 
grounds. His sportsmen are always manly 
men, for they are often portraits of himself. 
His dogs, whether fox-hounds, bloodhounds, 
mastiffs, spaniels, or setters, are each painted 
in their most characteristic positions, and with 
all those delicate points of lineage and breed- 
ing hardly understood by the uninitiated. It 
is a pleasure to know that the one hundred 
and thirty canvases brought good prices at 
auction. 

Mr. Tracy was born in 1844, at Rochester, 
Ohio. His first work was with a Chicago 
artist, Mr. Rawson. In 1867 he went to Paris 
and became a student at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. He was also a pupil of Adolphe Yvon, 
Isidor Pils, and Carolus Duran. Returning 
to America, he devoted himself to his special 
work in the world of sports and in painting. 
Few men thus knew so well how to kill two birds 
with one stone. The realistic pictures called 
“ Snipe Shooting ” and “ Woodcock Shooting” 
show us how well. 





For relieving Throat Diseases and Coughs, use 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 





Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac. 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the “Index to Chimneys” 
free, if you write for it. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 









4-ft. Desk, $16 
MERICAN, 74‘t-Desk.s:s 

5 

Send for 
—-aa— Catalogue. 


18 & 20 E. Van Buren St..Chicago U.S.A. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED, competent to take 
charge of servants, house, and table for a family school 
of 20. ithin one hour of New York. Salary, $300. 
Summer vacation three months. Address F. B. M., No. 
8,191, care The Outlook. 


THE ADDRESS OF EVERY HOME- 
SEEKER who really means business should be sent to 
me. NOW is the time to send it. Address H. H. B. 
ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FLORIDA:MOSS. Very pretty for decorating, and 
a great curiosity. Package by mail fortencents. Unique 
Florida cones sent for 25 cents. Agents wanted. Special 
— on large lots. S. LIZZIE METCALF, Colegrove, 

awthorne, Florida. 


FOR SAL¥.—For sale at a bargain, the best repro- 
duction of the Ferris Wheel ever made tor“ The Midwav 
Plaisance Entertainments.” Will carry 12 to 18 persons. 
Send for particulars to Rev. A. C. GRIER, Racine, Wis. 


FOR SALE —tThe first ten volumes of Putnam’s 
Magazine and the first thirty-three volumes of -itlantic 
Monthly, all handsomely bound in’ half calf. Inquire at 
154 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By an ex-teacher, a middle-aged woman 
having in Change a child, a position as matron of a home 
or in private family, or clerical. Address Miss E. B. 
CAMP, Port Chester, N. Y 


WANTED-—A position as an attendant to invalid or 
elderly lady, in her home or to travel. Best of reference 
to be exchanged. Address “C. B.,” Box 1,358, New 
Haven, Conn. 








WANTED-—A position as resident governess by a 
young lady competent to pequare girls for college. Mod- 
erate bay only required. Address F. B. R., Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 








OSES, AT 3 Cents 


















of 
qolew and peach. 


e 
riet. richest Cork yorety rose. Rig ye 
i rose. Lyon, ric D 
Woon elie oxigen in clusters. Catherine Mermet. everybody’s 


COUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
sor 20 ROSES FOR $ 1, wenAie 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this Summer, either in 
ts or planted in yard. They are apres ever bloomers. 
Piense examine the below list of 20 choice fr 
Roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
smount so small as te Le 3) 
arantee them reach you in gi con I 
GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR'S WORTH 
OF ROSES YOU HAVE EVER PURCHASED 7 he List :— 
Champion of the World, brightest pink, the best rose ever 
introduced. Henry M. Stanley, apricot yellow, very fragrant. F egrl 
of the Gardena, deep golden yellow. Bridesmaid. rich pink, none 
better. The Queen. pure white, always in bloom. Christine de Noue, 
rich maroon and deliciously sweet. Princess of Wales, amber yellow, 
deepenin to orange. Rheingold. beautifu! shades of saffron andtan. Star 
ve the SGe ss Lavage boy old gold rancieca Kruger, coppery 
i white an 4 . 
po Bee n° The Bride, the lovelfest of all white roses. Queen’s 


agrant monthly 


They are nearly all new kinds. We 
i ition, and we also 


aban, a great rose. in bloom al) the 


rinceas Beatrice, canary yellow, edged 
ulphur yellow. Souvenir of 


favorite. Md. Camille, beautiful salmon and rosy flesh. Md. Caroline 
Testout. large hand flowers of glowing pink. 


We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 14 Hardy Roses, all different colors, @1. Try a ret. 










turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- COR 
ment on any order of goods selected from 





‘15 choice Begoni different kinds. $1. 40 kets choice Flower Seeds, all different kinds. $1. Our 
handsome! illustrated Catalogue, ites above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10 cts. stamps. 
t 4 your order before seeing our prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have lurge two year 
immediate effect. Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. 

R EST ROSE CROWERS IN THE WORLD. Our sales of Rose Plants alone last season 

ion and a half. en you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. Try us. 


Box 165 Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 20 bom 8 nthemums, all prize winners, $1. 16 Geraniuma, double and single. flowered and scented, #1. 


APETER HENDERSON & CO. 


CORTLANDT ST., NEW 











& E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
wane se ene 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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The S pectator 


Dwellers in cities gain but a faint idea of the 
inconveniences attendant upon a “blizzard” 
such as we not long since experienced. They 
are subjected to some delay on the “elevated” 
or the cable-cars, to some crowding owing to the 
fact that more people than usual want to ride 
while fewer cars are running; the pavements 
are slippery for a day or two, and then slushy ; 
the policeman frightens the children, perhaps, 
by coming to the door and warning the forget- 
ful householder that the snow on the sidewalk 
must be cleared away. But the snow does not 
drift in city streets; the sweep of the blast is 
broken by the multitude of crossing streets 
and projecting roofs and walls; the pedestrian 
has never to walk in an untrodden path—he 
always finds that a myriad footprints before 
his own have made a hard and smooth path 
for him; an army of shovelers soon clear the 
walks of their accumulations, and, in these last 
days in New York, even the roadways are 
rapidly relieved of their heaps of dirt and frost 
that the city man calls “snow.” The citizen 
gets his morning paper regularly on time, and 
reads with a vague skepticism the accounts of 
trains being “ stalled” on ‘account of drifting 
snow, and of suffering and the suspension of 
business in country and suburbs, the result of 
the “heavy snowfall.” He looks upon his own 
little inconveniences as being about as bad as 
any that have been endured, and thinks witha 
degree of self-satisfaction of how he managed 
to endure the terrible blizzard, and what a vig- 
orous constitution he has to stand it all! 


But if fortune should cast this hardy citizen 
adrift in the genuine country during a blizzard, 
as was the Spectator’s luck recently, he will 
find that a country snow-storm is a very dif- 
ferent thing from acity snow-storm. There are 
no friendly street corners to turn around for 
shelter from the icy wind; one must face it 
and withstand the continuous blast that seems 
intent on beating the sleet right through one’s 
skin, and that has a bitterness which one has 
failed to discover in its city counterpart. There 
are no steam or electric or even human shov- 
elers to clear a path for his vehicle; and per- 
chance the vehicle itself has not put in an 
appearance! It is then that he begins to 
appreciate the difference between the urban 
and suburban blizzard. He gives another last 
look on all sides of the small railway station, 
hoping against hope that he may have over- 
looked the familiar horse and sleigh with its 
well-muffled, patient, cheerful driver; asks the 
station agent again whether he has seen any 
of “his folks ;” and finally faces the storm. 
He stops at the “store” to inquire about the 
road, and learns to his dismay that nobody 
has “ been through,” that the road is “badly 
drifted ;” and is not reassured by the skeptical 
smile that greets his declaration that he will 
“try it.” But for the first few hundred yards 
in the open, where the keen wind has swept 
the old, hard snow bare, he gets along fa- 
mously; then comes a small drift which he 
“tackles” cheerfully; then another and an- 
other, at which he looks anxiously to see if 
any other unfortunate has left an encouraging 
footprint; then he has an inspiration that 
floats up from dimly remembered school-days, 
and he mounts the solid, flat-topped stone wall 
that runs alongside the road. This at first 
promises to solve the problem of “ getting 
there,” but soon proves a delusion and a snare 
as it degenerates into a loose and treacherous 
mass of bowlders. 

oH 

Finally the traveler comes to an enormous 
drift that completely fills the road between the 
dark lines that show the old stone wall. The 
white mass is breast-high as far as one can see 
in the dim light that comes through the trees 
which line the road in the neighborhood of 
the “haunted house”! Oooooh! The Spec- 
tator might endure the sleet and the wind, the 
cold and the exhausting work of pulling one 
leg after the other through the soft snow; but 
the thought of struggling through that drift 
past the gloomy old mansion sends a ghostly 
shiver down his back. He wavers, weakens, 
then concludes that he will wait till daylight 
for another attempt to “get through,” and 
turns away from the wall of sepulchral white 


that bars his way. While the wind shrieks in 
triumph at its victory, with a suggestion of 
the “ demoniac laughter ” that always echoes 
around a haunted house, he retraces his path 
by the guidance of his own footprints, too 
deep-sunken to be readily obliterated even on 
such a night, and seeks the shelter of the 
village tavern a mile back. And as he sits in 
a stout oak chair and listens to the yarns of 
old-time blizzards that are told around the 
red-hot sheet-iron stove, he feels that the city 
resident knows neither the hardships nor the 
picturesqueness of the country snow-storm ; 
and also that picturesqueness is a quality 
which is not appreciated when the wind is in 
one’s face and the thermometer near zero, 
while such are excellent conditions for making 
one realize the disagreeable side of an. old- 
fashioned winter storm. 


® 

A great strike is usually a pretty serious 
matter, and even the alert eye and prolific 
fancy of the metropolitan newspaper reporter 
fail to find in it much to chronicle that is dis- 
tinctly humorous. Stone-throwing and wire- 
cutting, derailing of cars and assaulting of 
“scab” motormen, interviews with arrogant 
officials and with rhetorical labor leaders— 
these do not offer specially available material 
for the humorist. But in the midst of the 
inconvenience and the suffering, the violence 
and the rioting, occasional incidents occur that 
relieve the prevailing seriousness. During the 
recent Brooklyn strike, after the military were 
called out, they found themselves frequently 
encamped amid a hostile population. After a 
little experience the adults among this popula- 
tion learn to leave the soldiers unmolested, at 
least when they are near at hand. But the 
children are not so easilytamed. They quickly 
learn the value of insignificance, both for pur- 
poses of annoyance and of self-defense. The 
arsenal of the small bad boy is well supplied 
with munitions of petty persecution, and these 
are drawn upon freely. They range from 
mockery to the most daring mischief, includ- 
ing snowballing and stone-throwing. In one 
district familiar to the Spectator things got so 
bad that the militia were forced to call on the 
police for protection from the children! The 
police in turn appealed to the school-teachers. 
At the door of one of the smaller schools 
appeared a big policeman. He was tall and 
fat and red and mad. “I wannt to see the 
prencipall!” he announced, as that personage 
(a lady) came into the vestibule. “I want 
yees to kape the byes away from the soldiers 
altogither. They do be pesterin’ the life out 
of ’em. They make us more trouble than 
the sthrikers ; an’ we can’t bayonet them Little 
divils !” 

& 


The principal finally asked the irate police- 
man to go into the class-rooms and speak to 
the children. Nothing loth, he consented, 
and, confronting the surprised and awed chil- 
dren, he addressed them, shaking his club for 
emphasis: “ Now I want yees to behave yer- 
silves, ye little divils, or I'll run yees in, do ye 
hear me now? Ye’ve got to kape away from 
the tints and lave the soldiers alone, or we'll 
give ye the stick, ye little divils ye! We ain’t 
a-goin’ to take no more nonsinse, so there! 
Do ye moind?” The teachers found it dif- 
ficult to control their faces under the spell of 
this oratory, and at last the principal showed 
the policeman out, his wrath by this time con- 
siderably mollified as a result of the oppor- 
tunity of expressing it. The next day this 
lady stood on the street corner for an hour 
before school, and did what neither the police 
nor the soldiers could do—compelled the boys 
to “move on ” away from the seat of war and 
toward the school-yard, and made life endura- 
ble for both the big policeman and the men of 
war whom he was trying to protect. Another 
illustration of the superior might of meekness ! 


“ People living at a distance from Brooklyn,” 
said a friend to the Spectator, “imagined, from 
the lurid accounts in the papers, that the streets 
tlowed with blood during the strike, that there 
were as many barricades as in Paris during a 
revolution, and that a man’s life was not safe 
if he went outside his bedroom. Now the 
fact is that the majority of Brooklyn's people 
knew no more about the soldiers and the car- 





nage than did the outsiders; all they knew 
about it they learned from the same news- 
papers. I live down-town in Brocklyn, but I 
went about as freely as usual, and it so hap- 
pened that I did not see a single soldier in 
Brooklyn's streets during the time of the 
trouble, and only one row between the police 
and the strikers. The only soldiers I saw, in 
fact, were a few that I met in an elevated 
train in New York on their way to the front. 
And those fellows were the most harmless 
specimens! I talked with them, and asked 
one whom I saw examining his cartridges, 
‘Do you expect to use those?’ * No, sir,’ 
he said, ‘I don't; and what’s more, I won’t 
use them even if I am ordered to. I'll shoot 
over their heads every time.’ And yet my 
wife had letters from her out-of-town relatives 
urging her to stay indoors if. possible, and, if 
she must go out, to avoid all crowds and keep 
away from theuniforms! The trouble with the 
newspapers is, there’s more ‘fuss and feath- 
ers’ about their reports than there is about 
the military itself. But it’s the scare-lines that 
sell the extras, you know.” 


An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give 
children narcotics or sedatives. They are unneces- 
sary when the infant is properly nourished, as it 
will be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either at the 
store or your own door, see that the 
full name 


ELECT ICON 


is on the box and also the figure of a 
woman cleaning silver, printed INRED. 
None other is genuine, 

We do not employ pedlers. 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 











‘\ Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
s PEOPLE 
? e 
A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 
for Young People Only 
Harrer’s Younc Prope offers three prizes for 
the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which 
shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 


years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 


First Prize, $50; second, $25; third, $25 
A NEW LONG SERIAL 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE 


39) Hun lreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of 
the Juveniles 






BLSLBE 


& Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free 
a Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
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Those little points of neat manners in 
the home and gracious deportment out 
of the home, which every mother likes 
to have her daughters know,—these are 
the points explained by Mrs. Burton 


Harrison in the March issue of 





Mrs. HARRISON 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


For Sale at All News-stands: Ten Cents 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


manufactured ww very f by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland 


aking Powder Co., New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of homes all over the country. Those 


who have used it longest praise it most. 


Every official report, including those of the United States Government and the Canadian 


Government, and the different State Reports, shows Cleveland’s the strongest of all pure 


cream of tartar baking powders. 


The best test, however, is in the kitchen, and that shows that Cleveland’s baking powder 
is always uniform and reliable, and that it does the most work and the best work. 

No other article of food has ever received so many commendations from teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on Domestic Science, among whom we may name: 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, 
Principal Philadelphia Cooking School. 
Mrs. Carrie M. Dearborn, 
Late Principal Boston Cooking School. 
Marion Harland, 
Author of “Common Sense in the Household.” 
Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 
Principal Boston Cooking School. 


Miss Kate E. Whitaker, 


Prin. Normal Cookery School, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery. 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 


Author of “ Boston Cook Book.” 


Miss C. C. Bedford, | 


Sup’t New York Cooking School. 
Marion A. McBride, 
“ The Cottage Hea: th.” 


Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, 


Author of “ Economical Housekeeping.”” 





Over fifty teachers of cookery have contributed to our receipt book, copy of which will be mailed free on receipt of stamp and address. 
CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER Co., 81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York. 





Genuine 





POND'S EXTRACT 


The World-Renowned Remedy 
FOR 


Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sores, 


Colds, Catarrh, and 
ALL PAIN 





POND’S EXTRACT is highly recommended by physi- 
cians as an ANTISEPTIC; being non-poisonous, it can 


be used as freely as desired. 


GENUINE CURES. 
IMITATIONS DO NOT. 


The HEALTH FOOD CO. 





This BREAD COFFEE is nourishing, 


and supper beverage for chil- 
dren, and for adults in whom 
















Makes the 
PERFECT BREAKFAST BEVERAGE 


KAFFEEBROD 


supporting, upbuilding. 
It is the long-sought breakfast 


tea and coffee cause 
nervousness. 
Samples free at all 
our offices, 
and 
sent by mail 
for postage. 


ALL GROCERS 
SELL IT. 


Free Pamphlets 
freely mailed 
to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Head Office; 61 Fifth Avenue, New York 
631 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

New England Office, 199 Tremont St., Boston 
Philadelphia Office, 632 Arch St., Philadelphia 

Western Office, 1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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